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Rubber. covered Sports Equipment in your athletic program. 
_ Make’ your choice from the three great Voit lines — Enduro, 





Regulation, All Rubber —each gives you most for your money. PaO oe [he 
See your Sporting Goods Dealer. Write today for new catalog. | 





Voit Sports Equipment includes 
Footballs, Basketballs, Soccer- WE INSIST ON DEPENDABLE, 


balls, Volleyballs, Waterpolo DURABLE, LOWEST-COST 
balls, Playground balls, Base- BALLS FOR ELEMENTARY 
balls, Softballs, Tennis balls SCHOOL AND PLAYGROUND | 


and other items. USE-! SPECIFY VOIT 


All Rubber | 
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BOOSTING 
TEAM CONFIDENCE! 


Up goes the morale of your team! That’s what happens 
when your team practices and plays with Spalding’s 
“Official Intercollegiate Football” —the famous J5-V. 
They get a valuable “lift” from knowing that the 
J5-V is the choice of practically all the championship 
teams — that every record in the book has been made 


with this ball. 





The 7FH helmet gives dependable pro- Hand-sewing, lock-stitching, triple-lining and flat double- 
tection. Tan leather with black cross 
5 straps; one-piece molded crown. 


lacing give it the ability to absorb punishment without 
losing shape. Official size, weight and contour specified 
by the Ruling Bodies. J5-V is made out of the finest and 
toughest leather for rugged service. 


Get Spalding J5-V for your squad. And remember, every- 
thing else your squad needs can be bought from Spalding 
— helmets, uniforms, shoes and protection pads. All 
Spalding equipment gives protection without restricting 
freedom of movement — combines superior design with 
the maximum value in wearing qualities. 


The Spalding Safe-T-Cleat gives greater aA) “4 YA bzov. 
safety. It screws into the shoe, not onto = 4 MaMa”? * 
a post. And it is made of a durable rub- 
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Follow the Lead of 
THE BIG LEAGUERS 


The difference in cost between really good equipment 
and mediocre equipment is insignificant when meas- 













ured in terms of performance and enjoyment. 
Genuine Autographed Louisville Slugger Bats are 
the finest made — fashioned by master crafts- 
men according to Big League standards. Give 
your team a chance with the best by supplying 
them with the Bat of Champions. 

Louisville Sluggers are available in a wide variety of 


models to suit the style of every type of hitter. Write JOHNNY MIZE 
for a catalog today. Please address Dept. A. yy 198s 


HILLERICH & BRADSBY COMPANY, Inc. 


Louisville, Kentucky 


Also manufacturers of Louisville Slugger Softball Bats; Louis- 


ville Grand Slam Golf Clubs & Louisville Lo-Skore Golf Clubs. GOOD QUALITY 


JOE DIMAGGIO 


A. L. Battine 

Champion 1939 

Average .381 BUILDS 
CONFIDENCE 


7——USE THE BAT OF THE CHAMPIONS——~ 


Famous Autographed Louisville Sluggers designed especially for prep school and 
college hitters are available in the models used by the following famous Major 


Leaguers: 
Snovsel ombbarelec “Sek Nnttntans, "Prfian” In onan 
brags Debt : Tath metrvin QL haa Aakuingey 


| Jorn Fons Rukolpp. Spork Pe laggie- 
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FOOTBALL SHOES 


WITH COMPRESSO-LOCK 


OBLONG DETACHABLE CLEATS 





HAVE YOU TRIED THEM OUT? 


Across the nation, SPOT-BILT Compresso- 
Lock oblong detachable cleats are getting a 


thorough spring practice work-out. The re- 
ports are coming in—all unanimous in 
quoting the boys as saying they get better 
traction with Compresso-Lock oblong cleats. 
If you haven’t tried them out, do not fail 
to do so during spring practice. Every- 
body’s doing it, proving to their own satis- 
faction the superiority of SPOT-BILT Com- 
presso-Lock oblong detachable cleats. 






TRACK SHOES 


WITH THE EXCLUSIVE 


HEEL SNUGGER SIDE EYELETS 


COMPARE;THE FIT! 


We illustrate our No. 707 Detachable Spike 
Shoe—lighter in weight, more flexible— 
longer wearing spikes. Also our No. 718 
Meet Shoe—hand turned and double sewed 
in inseam to prevent ripping which is com- 
mon to hand turned shoes. Our exclusive 
Heel Snugger Side Eyelets provide snug fit 
at all times—prevent shoe from slipping off 
at heel—bind on the Achilles tendon—no 
pressure on the internal cuneiform or “in- 


step knuckle.” 


WITCHELL-SHEILL CO., 1635 AUGUSTA BLVD., CHICAGO 


AMERICA’S FINEST ATHLETIC SHOES 
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NEW baseball diamond has been 
A needed at the University of Con- 

necticut for some time. Several 
years ago we decided on a site with the 
football field as the right-field area. With 
that as a starter we began cutting out 
trees and making preliminary clearance 
for the steam shovel which was to follow. 
A sub-contract was let to a surfacing com- 
pany to remove the dirt and stones from 
what was to be the infield area to the 
left-field area. This total operation 
called for the removal of six feet of dirt 
from the infield area and the filling of over 
three feet of dirt in the left outfield. This 
preliminary work was done at consider- 
able expense because of the great number 
of rocks uncovered and because of the re- 
moval of stumps and other debris. The 
area then made available in a rough stage 
was approximately 525 by 450 feet inside 
the slope of the banks which were created. 
The fence which encloses our athletic 
fields was extended to include this new 
area. 

At the outset it was readily seen that 
there was going to be difficulty in getting 
the material necessary for the preliminary 
layout. Magazine articles and books on 
the subject of baseball diamonds were 
found to be sketchy and even the base- 
ball guide was not sufficiently complete for 
our needs. We had set our goal high. 
Realizing that this diamond when com- 
pleted would probably be the permanent 
diamond for the University for some years 
to come, the members of the coaching staff 
decided on a nearby major league baseball 
diamond as the ideal diamond of its choice. 
.The writer contacted the general man- 
ager of the major league team and asked 
him for the specifications of his diamond. 
The specifications were sent along immedi- 
ately and preliminary drafts of the Con- 
necticut diamond were drawn from them. 
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The illustration here shown is the adapta- 
tion that we made from the original plans 
submitted to us. 

No doubt some will wonder about the 
width of the base lines, the size of the arc 
in front of first and third and the depth 
of the skinned areas. It is our belief that 
infielders profit by well-maintained 
skinned areas both on batted and thrown 
balls. With our lay-out there is little rea- 
son for any batted or thrown ball to have 
to be taken off the grass. In addition, it 
is our belief that with good maintenance 
equipment the skinned area as shown can 
be better cared for in its curved align- 
ment. We hold no brief for those who 
differ in this regard but we felt justified 
in allowing maximum skinned areas for 
these purposes. 


Preparation of Sub-Base 
The sub-base was graded to the same 


pitch that was to prevail on the finished 
diamond. This grade was determined by 





ROM 1931 to 1934 following his 

graduation at Purdue University, 
Mr. Van Bibber served as director of 
intramural sports, head football coach, 
freshman basketball and track coach at 
Central State Teachers College, Mount 
Pleasant, Mich. The next two years 
he was director of athletics and head 
football coach at the University of 
Buffalo. Since 1936 he has held the 
position of head of the division of 
physical education and athletics, as- 
sistant and line coach in football and 
assistant in baseball at the University 
of Connecticut. This article should be 
helpful to the administrators and 
coaches who have written us recently 
for help in laying out their baseball 
fields. 





The New 
Baseball 
Diamond 
at the 
University 
of 
Connecticut 


By George Van Bibber 
University of Connecticut 
Storrs, Connecticut 


the engineers to allow maximum sub- 
drainage. The pitch of the sub-base was 
provided so that there would be a drain 
off from a center crest of the infield on a 
line drawn through home plate and second 
base in a manner approximating a typical 
four-side single gable shed with the peak 
at the pitcher’s mound. The outfield from 
second base approximates an A-shaped 
roof with a drop of 1 foot from the center 
ridge to the foul line in the outfield. The 
level of this ridge is the same as the base 
lines. This provides for surface drainage. 
In using this plan we have a rapid run- 
off from the short stop and third-base 
area and the second and first-base area. 
In each case water runs quickly to low 
points outside the foul lines where we 
have provided catch basins. 


Sub-Drainage 


In an effort to provide a good playing 
surface and to insure rapid drainage we 
decided on a drainage plan to keep surface 
water from seeping in and producing a 
soggy sub-soil. Approximately sixty feet 
outside the prospective first-base line and 
parallel to it, the first sub-drainage ditch 
was dug. Each twenty feet then extending 
completely through the infield area, other 
ditches were dug at the necessary depth 
parallel to the first. Into the bottom of 
each of these ditches, two inches of gravel 
was placed. Five-inch land drain tiles were 
then laid and the joints covered with tar 
paper. The drain ditches were then filled 
with gravel up to the sub-base level. The 
drains all run into a main twelve-inch land 
tile which was laid in a manner similar to 
the five-inch tile in a deep ditch seventy 
feet outside the third base line and parallel 
to it. This main was covered with gravel 
for one foot and with trap-rock for the 
remainder up to the sub-base surface. 
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Four catch basins were provided, one at 
the intersection of the first five-inch line 
and the twelve-inch line, eighty feet back 
of home plate; another, seventy feet out- 
side and opposite third base; and a third 
ninety feet outside the foul line in the 
deep left-field area. A fourth catch basin 
connected with the first five-inch line is 
in the middle right field area sixty feet out- 
side the right-field foul line. The pitch of 
the master twelve-inch drain runs from 
the catch basin behind home plate to the 
catch basin in left field and then into the 
campus drainage system. These catch ba- 
sins are essential to the operation of the 
drainage system to remove surface water 
quickly, and they can be cleaned out from 
time to time to remove sediment which 
may get into the sub-surface system. The 
location of the diamond at the foot of a 
bank made it necessary to provide the 
twelve-inch drain not only from the stand- 
point of taking off surface waters but also 
to drain any seepage from the bank, there- 
by keeping it off the playing field. 


Orientation 


The orientation of our diamond was 
largely determined in advance by existing 
boundaries and campus roads, one of which 
runs parallel to first base line and the 
other parallel to the third base line. The 
actual orientation of this diamond was 
true north on a line drawn from home 
plate through second base. This orienta- 
tion is not as ideal as we would like it 
since at times the right fielder will have 


a bad sun field in the early afternoon. 
Procedure of Laying Out 


A member of the engineering depart- 
ment was charged with the responsibility 
of making blue prints of the diamond, of 
laying out the preliminary stakes, and of 
supervising the labor of the workmen. The 
first base line and the third base line were 
established at points parallel to the fence 
and sixty feet in from the beginning of 
the slope of the bank. At the intersection 
of these two lines a stake was driven for 
home plate and stakes were also placed 
for first, second, and third bases and the 
pitcher’s box. Correction for possible 
error of laying out first and third base 
lines was then made by instrument. 

The next step was to lay out the base 
lines and the ares for the limits of the 
skinned area. To do this the workmen 
used a steel surveyor’s tape and drove 
stakes at the correct distances. The arcs 
in front of first and third base were made 
by placing the tape at first and third base 
and striking a twenty-four foot arc to meet 
the base lines. The arc in front of second 
base was made from a point forty-one feet, 
six inches from the front of the pitcher’s 
plate and striking an arc of a radius of 
sixteen feet to the inside of the base lines. 
The base paths of five-feet width were laid 
out with string and the pitcher’s box and 
home plate were laid out with nine feet 
and twelve feet radius respectively from 
the stakes that were originally placed. The 
limits of the infield skinned area were de- 
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termined by ares of fifty-two feet radius 
drawn from spots on the base lines as in- 
dicated on the diagram. The operation of 
laying out the diamond was relatively sim- 
ple after the base lines were established. 
The same operation can easily be carried 
out on any surface planned for a baseball 
diamond. Please note the illustration. 


The Actual Building of the Diamond 


The establishment of the drainage sys- 
tem and the preparation of the sub-base 
having been completed, the orientation 
and the laying out done, the real job of 
building the diamond was then to begin. 
Rough boards, one by eight inches of vary- 
ing lengths and stakes two by two inches 
and one foot long were obtained to outline 
the entire diamond. This in itself consti- 
tuted one of the most important details of 
building the diamond on the sub-base. 
The entire diamond as outlined in string 
was outlined with these boards with the 
stakes being used as braces inside the dia- 
mond grass area and outside the diamond 
skinned area. The circles at home plate, 
the pitcher’s mound, the infield grass area 
with ares at first and third, and the out- 
side of the skinned area were outlined in 
this manner. Inside these outlined areas, 
four to six inches of bank-run gravel was 
used as fill. This gravel was wet and 
rolled. The entire area was then covered 
with old hay. 

The next job was to complete the work 
of filling in the pitcher’s and catcher’s 
mounds. The pitcher’s mound was filled 
in with porous native dirt for about three 
inches and then mounded to a three-inch 
slope from the center to the edge with 
native clay mixed with sand, three parts 
clay to one part sand, all completely 
screened. This material was put in two 
inches at a time, sprinkled and hand- 
tamped and rolled to proper grade. The 
twelve-foot area at home plate was treated 
in a similar manner. After they had both 
been completed, they were sprinkled with 
light sand. 

The grass area inside the field was the 
next consideration. Here we were con- 
cerned with getting the best possible loam 
available. The loam was screened through 
a fine screen and applied to the area in 
two-inch layers and carefully rolled. The 
final sloping off from the pitcher’s mound 
to the base paths and the arcs at first and 
third base were carefully done. This area 
was fertilized and then seeded by hand in 
four directions with ten pounds of Rhode 
Island bent seed. 

The skinned area presented a problem 
because we wanted an area which would 
be free of stones, drain rapidly, would not 
be slippery, would not be dusty and yet 
could be easily maintained. We decided 
on a combination of two parts top soil to 
one part clay and sand mixed. These ma- 
terials were carefully mixed, screened and 

(Continued on page 50) 
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The Javelin Throw 


T is an accepted rule in track and field 

I that a boy must have enthusiasm for 

his event and a willingness to work 
consistently to master form. 

The javelin thrower must be a specialist 
and must have well-developed shoulders 
andarms. Types of competitors are found 
among all varying statures and weights, 
from the large, powerful thrower, and the 
well-developed stocky individual, down to 
the thin, wiry type. The main require- 
ment in all three types is the possession of 
a good arm. 

In looking for a would-be javelin 
thrower, a coach should watch out for good 
football passers, both on varsity teams and 
in gymnasium classes, and baseball players. 
However, I have found several well-de- 
veloped boys, not able to throw a foot- 
ball any great distance, who adapted them- 
selves very well to the javelin. 

Louis Nova, the heavy-weight boxer, 
was this latter type. Nova, who attended 
Sacramento Junior College developed rap- 
idly and, had he continued in school, 
would have been capable of throwing the 
javelin 200 feet or more, as he threw 185 
feet as a freshman. 


The Hand Holds 


The hand holds are of three general 
types: The American, Finnish and Hun- 
garian. The Finnish grip, (Illustration 1) 
is being accepted more each year. In this 
hold the thrower grasps the javelin at the 
rear of the cord so that the middle finger 
encircles the shaft, one half the finger being 
on the wood and the other half on the 
cord. The thumb just touches the second 
finger; the last two fingers are wrapped 


iB 


Illustration 1. 
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By L. D. Weldon 


Sacramento Junior College 


securely around the cord. The forefinger 
curls slightly around the shaft. The jave- 
lin rests in the palm of the hand giving 
a definite balance. 

The American form brings the forefinger 
down, taking the place of the second fin- 
ger. The thumb does not carry over as 
far, although many have the thumb and 
forefinger touch. The main difference in 
the two grips is that the pressure is on the 
second finger in the Finnish and on the 
first in the American. 

The third grip, (Illustration 2) is used 
very little in America. Germany and Hun- 
gary have had good success with this style. 
The second finger and the thumb are in 
the same position as in the Finnish style, 
but the forefinger is straight back on the 
shaft. This puts tremendous pressure on 
both the forefinger and second finger. This 
style eliminates any tendency of the com- 
petitor to pull down on the javelin at the 





waa to becoming track coach at 
Sacramento Junior College, Mr. 
Weldon attended the University of 
lowa, winning the javelin throw for 
two years in Big Ten meets. At Sac- 
ramento Junior College he had six 
Northern California junior college 
track and field championship teams. 
His teams have had a number of out- 
standing athletes, among whom may be 
mentioned Jack Parker, a member of 
the American Olympic decathalon 
team in 1936 and Jim Humphreys, 
U. S. C.’s number one high hurdler 
of last year. Mr. Weldon is president 
this year of the National Junior Col- 
lege Athletic Association. 








Illustration 2. 


instant of release and gives the javelin 
great height immediately. 


The Carriage 


There are three accepted carriages in the 
javelin throw. In the Finnish style, the 
javelin is carried over the shoulder, the 
point slightly down. The American car- 
riage is over the shoulder, the point of the 
javelin slightly up. In the third carriage, 
also American, the arm is down and ex- 
tended back, with the palm away from the 
body so that there is no rotating of the 
wrist. The Americans used to rotate the 
wrist with the palm in and up, but this 
caused too much maneuvering of the jave- 
lin. The first two types seem to be the 
most popular. (Illustration 10 Finnish.) 


The Approach 


The approach generally conforms to the 
type of footwork used. The four types are: 
(1) the hop-step style; (2) the rear cross- 
step style; (3) the front cross step; (4) 
the combination hop and front cross step. 
The first two are American while the last 
two are Finnish. The first two do not re- 
quire a long run, 50 to 60 feet usually. 
These two have been and are being used 
by American athletes. They are easy to 
learn in comparison with the Finnish 
styles, but they are not as productive on 
the whole. This is due to the fact that 


the thrower slows down too much for the 
gather. 
The two American carriages are used 





Illustration 3. 











Illustration 5. 


mostly in the hop-step and rear cross step. 
The American-carriage style with the jave- 
lin over the shoulder, point slightly up, is 
used by the American athletes along with 
the regular front cross step of the Finnish 
style of approach. Both types are getting 
good results. The best thrower, that I 


have had, used the hop-step approach, . 


carrying the javelin over his shoulder, the 
point slightly up. He had used it in high 
school and had thrown 160 feet. This was 
Jack Parker who was an all-around ath- 
lete, getting third in the decathlon in the 
1936 Olympics. Parker holds the Na- 
tional Junior College record at 203 feet, 
4 inches. He used the hop-step form in 
high school. I did not change him over 
to the Finnish form as he did not have 
time to work on it, since he was taking 
part in several events. 


The Throwing Position 


Illustration 3 shows a throwing position 
that the author used as an undergraduate 
at the University of Iowa. 

Illustration 4 shows a good basic posi- 


tion prior to the throw. This is Bob Wil- 
liams whom I discovered in a tag football 
gymnasium class. He used the front cross 
step and shoulder carriage bringing the 
javelin straight back. In two years he was 
able to come to the top, winning the Fresno 
Relays and the National Junior College 
championship in 1939 with a throw of 195 
feet. 

Illustrations 5 and 6 are of Dick Dierker 
and John Mills. Both were freshmen last 
year, having had no previous experience 
with the javelin. Both boys are varsity 
football players, Mills playing end, Dierker 
half back. Mills weighs 175 pounds and 
is 6 feet, 134 inches tall. His best throw 
as a freshman was 187 feet. Dierker is 5 
feet, 8 inches tall and weighs 175 pounds. 
He threw 182 feet as a freshman. Mills’ 
best effort this year is 189 feet and Dier- 
ker’s 192 feet. These men represent the 
stocky and the rangy types of javelin 
throwers. 

They both use the Finnish carriage and 
approach. 


Illustration 6. 


cross-step, the right leg planted and the 
arm well back. It also shows the regular 
Finnish grip. Notice Dierker has his head 
turned back. I had him do this for two 
reasons; to get relaxed prior to his first 
position and to keep the javelin from hit- 
ting the ground. Because of his height, 
5 feet, 8 inches, he had trouble keeping the 
javelin off the ground. 

Illustration 7 shows Dierker’s release. 
The javelin comes over his right ear. 

Illustration 6 shows Mills in the front 
cross step, bringing the javelin back. No- 
tice his shoulder goes straight back first, 
then turns somewhat as in Illustration 8. 
He gets more back whip than most Ameri- 
can boys. This is what makes the Finns 
such great throwers. 

These two boys do not swing the javelin 


Illustration 5 shows the part 





forward as the Finns do, but bring the 
javelin straight back, from the shoulder 
position. To get the swing and footwork 
timed together takes a tremendous amount 
of practice. They are both working on it, 
but I have not let them use it in compe- 
tition since they might injure their arms 
by getting in too much side arm. Next 
year, or as juniors, they should be able to 
handle the swing. 

Illustration 9 shows the position at the 
finish of the throw. 


Runway and Injury 


The proper conditioning of the runway 
is an important factor, both in aiding the 
competitor to get maximum stability and 
in giving insurance against injury to the 
arm or back. Most javelin injuries occur 









Illustration 7. 









Illustration 8. 
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Illustration 9. 


when the thrower’s feet are planted and 
he is in the act of throwing. His footing 
gives an inch or two, throwing all the 
pressure on either the arm or back, causing 
in many instances permanent injury to the 
elbow. Sometimes we blame the elbow in- 


juries to side-arm throwing, but when we 
really analyze the situations, we find that 
they were caused by the thrower’s foot 
slipping an inch or two. 


Weekly Practice 


The thrower should always warm up 
well. This is important. He should never 
take any hard throws until his arm has 
been warmed up gradually. It is advisable 
that he take no more than six hard throws 
during the week if he competes on Satur- 
day. This should be done on Wednesday 
and should be adhered to for beginners. 
When a boy has thrown for two years he 
may conserve his energy and throw hard 
only on the day of the meet. 

A thrower should work daily on his 
check-mark, relaxing on his run, and prac- 
ticing on general form. The first three 
days of the week, he should take heavy 
muscle exercise, such as climbing the rope, 
walking on his hands, push-ups and a little 
wrestling. He must get his arms and back 
strong. This is especially true for a be- 
ginner that he may be protected against 
injury. This may shorten his throwing dis- 
tances at first, but he will profit by it 





Illustration 10. 


later on. 

We are getting better throwers each year 
in America, and I hope that, in the not too 
distant future, we will have javelin cham- 
pions in the Olympics. 


Six-Man Football in the 
College Program 


the reasons why I thought the six- 
man game was well adapted to the 
program of colleges and high schools with 
small enrollment. 
In that article I also explained the kind 
of blocks that I believe are best adapted 
to the six-man game. 


I N the preceding article I stated first 


Tackling 


In the six-man game as in the eleven- 
man game the tackling must be very vi- 
cious because of the danger of the lateral. 
Therefore, much emphasis is given to this 
department of the game. The men who 
are being tackled are coached to get rid 
of the ball before they are completely 
stopped. This, I believe, helps, in that it 
keeps both our offense and defense lateral- 
conscious all the time. Tackling time is 
divided into the line and open field type. 
By using the lateral pass on every tackle, 
we are teaching ball-handling at the same 
time. 


Passing 


Our passers come in for their share of 
work. They begin each practice by pass- 
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By Frank L. Cheney 


Lambuth College, Jackson, Tennessee 


ing to a stationary target from different 
distances and from standing and running 
positions. Later receivers are brought up 
and work with the passers. Our passers 
are taught to throw to spots. It is the 
duty of the receivers to be at these spots 
at the proper time. Since the ball must 
be thrown through the air before a team 
can run with it, we naturally have a lat- 
eral pass drill in which everyone must par- 
ticipate. 


Punting 
Our punters are given practice in punt- 











DIAG. 1 





ing from various positions on the field. 
This is done with the idea in view that 
we can sometime punt out of bounds in 
the coffin corner. The punters always 
work on placing their punts so that they 
always punt away from the receivers. 
Drop kicking is taught for this game 
because we find it much faster than place 
kicking. With the defense able to come 
in so much more quickly than in the 
eleven-man game, the boys seldom have 
enough time to place the ball and then 
kick it. With the wider goal posts and 
the lower bar, our drop kicker was just 
as successful as the average place kicker. 


Types of Offense in Six-Man Football 


In my study of the game I have found 
that there are several types of offense 
which might be used to, at least, a fair 
degree of success. 

As in the eleven-man game one must 
always have the punt formation. If a 
team is fortunate enough to have a good 
quick-kicker the short punt would prob- 
ably be sufficient. A team should use this 
formation for plays as well as punting in 
order to keep the defense guessing. The 
regular punt formation, if used, lacks the 
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power of some of the others because the 
tail back or punter is a long way from 
the line. Our punt formation is shown in 
Diagram 1. 

The old T formation seems to me to 
be one of the most practicable formations 
to use. The rules, as they are, require a 
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pass through the air before the man can 
run with the ball. With a man up under 
the center, the ball can be taken quickly 
and thrown back. The play then develops 
almost as rapidly as the direct pass in 
the eleven man game. If a forward pass 
is called with this formation, and the 
passer can find no open receiver then he 
has the option of running with the ball. 
Last fall our defense smothered passers 
several times because the team that we 
were playing employed the direct pass 
from center. Our interpretation of the T 
formation is shown in Diagram 2. 

Diagram 3 shows the single wing-back 
formation. This gives a great deal of 
power to the strong side but is weak on 
reverses because of the lack of man power. 
It is also slower than the T formation 
because the ball must be thrown from 2 
to 4 and then back to 6 before any run- 
ning play can develop. 

Diagram 4 shows the double wing-back 
formation. This type of play may be 
used for reverses and deception, but it 
seems to me to lack much of the power 
for line plays that is needed to build any 
well-rounded type of attack. 


Types of Defense 


At different times we have met five 
varying types of defense. The 3-2-1 
shown in Diagram 5 seems to me to be a 
well-balanced type. It is especially strong 
against the running game. Perhaps it 
may have a few weaknesses against a 
passing attack. However, if a team is 
alert the passing attack may be taken 
care of fairly well. 

The 3-3 defense shown in Diagram 6 
comes in for its share of trouble to the of- 
fense. This type is very strong against 
a running attack, and against the passing 
game. It is weak against the kicking 
game and is especially weak if the offense 
uses the quick-kick. 

The 2-3-1 shown in Diagram 7 is a 
fairly well-balanced defense. For a team 
that has definite blocking assignments it 
is comparable to the five-man line in 
eleven-man, football. This type of defense 


’ is weak against the running attack but 


strong against all other types of offense. 

If a single wing-back formation is used 
on the offense the defense should shift to 
either side to meet the strength of the of- 
fense. 

Two of the most freakish defenses that 
we met this past year were the 2-2-2 
(Diagram 8) and the 1-2-3 (Diagram 9). 
These were annoying to us at the start of 
the games in which they were used. After 
a re-assignment of our men they were no 
more bother than any of the other de- 
fenses we met. 

In discussing the types of offense and 
defense I have given no indication as to 
individual assignments, plays, or positions 
on the field, but have tried to show only 
the types of offense and defense in general. 
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In six-man football as in the eleven-man 
game a team that is thoroughly grounded 
in a few plays is much better equipped 
than a team that is poorly grounded in a 
large repertoire of plays. We rehearse our 
plays at each practice many times, very 

(Continued on page 51) 
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Six-man. Football Rule Changes 


By Stephen Epler 


Chairman, National Six-man Football Rules Committee 


OACHES, officials and players 
( will welcome the 1940 rules which 
include few or no changes effect- 
ing styles of play, but for the first time 
will be a complete set. No more thumbing 
through the six-man rules for something 
that is not there, then pulling out the 
eleven-man rule book and puzzling over 
what applies to the six-man game and 
what does not. The National Collegiate 
Athletic Association, the oldest football 
rule-making body, was willing to allow the 
National Six-man Football Rules Commit- 
tee to use the parts needed to complete the 
six-man set. This means that the six-man 
rules, except for necessary changes, will 
read the same as the well-organized and 
carefully worded set of the N.C.A.A. 
The six-man organization has an ad- 
visory body of over fifty men, including 
Coaches Stuhldreher of Wisconsin, Kerr of 
Colgate, and Biff Jones of Nebraska; and 
secretaries of the state high school organ- 
izations among whom are R. H. Wollin of 
Montana, H. R. Townsend of Ohio, R. M. 
Walseth of South Dakota, and Dennis D. 
Still of Georgia; but most of the National 
Advisory Board are coaches and school- 
men from all sections of the country, in- 
cluding Canada, who have been pioneers 
and enthusiastic boosters for six-man foot- 
ball. This board makes suggestions to a 
smaller committee of eight which met in 
Chicago in March and revised the rules for 
1940. On this committee are two outstand- 
ing authorities on safety: Professor Floyd 
R. Eastwood of Purdue University, and 
P. F. Neverman of the Wisconsin Inter- 
scholastic Athletic Association, both of 
whom have made careful studies of six- 
man and eleven-man football injuries. Two 
outstanding six-man football coaches: W. 
H. Roselius of Hebron College (Nebraska), 
and Winton Simmons of Memphis, Ten- 
nessee; two school men who have organ- 
ized six-man football in their respective 
states: Principal Conrad Orr and Superin- 
tendent L. F. Rice; Mr. Franklin M. 
Reck, Editor of The American Boy, the 
magazine which has given strong support 
to the game; and Stephen Epler make up 
the personnel of the Committee. 
Numerous clarifications and re-wording 
were made in the process of adapting the 
complete set of rules. A few changes in 
equipment were made. The specifications 
for a smaller ball for younger players were 
drawn up, and moulded and rubber con- 
structed balls as well as leather-covered 
ones were approved. Shoulder pads, hip 
pads, and all other equipment with hard 
surfaces are now required to have padding 
at least one-half an inch thick on the outer 
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surface. The wearing of soft crown hel- 
mets was made mandatory. All players 
will be required to wear ankle wraps. 
Teams will be permitted to use eleven-man 
shoes if this is agreed upon when the game 
is scheduled. However, teams with the 
safer six-man shoe still have the right to 
insist that their opponents wear this type 
of shoe. In any case, all players on both 
teams are required to wear the same type 
of shoes. 

The three-minute time-out periods are 
reduced to two minutes and a three-minute 
warming-up period immediately preceding 
the start of the game is required. This is 
not meant to replace the usual pre-game 
warm-up but to insure an adequate warm- 
up after the sometimes lengthy coach’s 
instructions have been given. The three- 
minute warm-up preceding the second half 
is still required following the twelve-min- 
ute rest period. 

Linemen with a poor sense of distance 
are given a break by the stipulation that 
they line up within two feet (instead of 
one) of the line of scrimmage. 

Probably the most important safety ad- 
dition was the revision of the definition of 
clipping which is made to include clipping 
anywhere on the field. Likewise, a direct 
block by an offensive player which strikes 
an opponent below the knee either from 
the side or front is defined as clipping and 
hence illegal. The high injury ratio re- 
sulting from these types of blocks induced 
this change. 

A special section on general safety pro- 
cedures for the benefit of both coach and 
player has been written by Professor 
Eastwood. These will be welcomed espe- 
cially by inexperienced coaches who want 
more information on how to make daily 
practices, as well as games, more safe. 

There has been no let up in the rapid 
growth of six-man football during the past 
year. In fact, the number of high schools 
which put teams in interscholastic compe- 
tition in the fall of 1939 was more than 
the total taking up the game during the 
first four years. Maryland and Rhode 
Island are now the only states without high 
school six-man football teams. Canada 
and Hawaii each have several hundred 
teams playing six-man football. Even 
China has its six-man football teams among 
the American boys who are living in 
Shanghai. Nearly two thousand high 
schools were reported playing interscho- 
lastic six-man football by the state secre- 
taries whose records cover about two- 
thirds of all the high schools in the country. 
Probably as many other high schools have 
intramural six-man which, together with 


the recreational centers, Boy Scout troops 
and clubs sponsoring teams, makes a total 
of over one hundred thousand boys who 
played six-man in 1939. 

If you are one of hundreds of coaches 
planning to play six-man for the first time 
next fall, your first task is to secure the 
full support of the boys and the school 
authorities. First get all the information 
you can on six-man (several books are 
now available), then use such means as 
showing a six-man movie*, having a neigh- 
boring coach who used six-man come in 
and explain the game at meetings to school 
board members, parents, and students to 
secure the co-operation of these groups. 

Space forbids lengthy explanations, but 
the following suggestions may serve as re- 
minders of what should be done in the 
spring so that when fall arrives you can 
devote more time to practice and to the 
players. Provide proper finances now. Do 
not count too heavly on gate receipts as 
unplanned expenses in the fall (officials’ 
fees, trip costs, etc.) may take most of the 
gate. Present your six-man football pro- 
gram to the board as a sound part of the 
educational program and ask the board 
for full support or as large a share as it 
will assume. Your program is much more 
educationally sound if it includes an in- 
tramural program (as well as interscho- 
lastic) which will give every boy able and 
willing to play this opportunity. Buy 
equipment in advance. Not only are 
prices lower in off season, but you are as- 
sured of not being delayed in the fall be- 
because the equipment has not ar- 
rived. Dealers now have the legal six- 
man equipments (soft crown helmets, etc.) 
so be sure you secure this type and be 
certain it fits your players, allowing some 
for their summer’s growth. Give your boys 
a complete physical examination now. If 
your potential star back has a weak heart 
and cannot play, better learn it now both 
for his benefit and yours. If you plan to 
play an interscholastic schedule, find out 
the probable weight of your squad. If 
your boys are all light, it would be ad- 
visable to schedule your games by weight. 
One Nebraska team with all players under 
125 pounds played only teams in this class. 
In any case, start making your schedule 
now and iry to find even competition. 
Nothing is more discouraging than for a 
beginning team to be disastrously defeated 
in its first game. For your intramural 
program, you will want the weights of the 


(Continued on page 49) 


*Qne may be obtained from THE AMERICAN 
BOY Magazine. 
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A Study in Pole Vaulting 
Richard Ganslen Win- 
ning the Pole Vault in 


1939 N.C. A.A. Meet 


By Frank Hill 
Track Coach, Northwestern University 


LLUSTRATION 1—Ganslen is car- 

rying his pole parallel to the ground 

with his hands waist-high as he ap- 

_proaches the take-off. Note the apparent 
easy abandon of his run. 

Illustration 2—His hands are shifted an 
appreciable time before his take-off foot 
strikes the ground. Most vaulters prefer 
to make the shift a split instant before the 
take-off foot hits its mark; that is, when 
the sole of the take-off foot is only about 
an inch off the ground. Ganslen seems to 
shift in mid-stride. The position of the 
right elbow indicates that a smooth under- 
hand seating of the pole has begun. 

Illustration 3—The take-off. Here the 
vaulter is finishing his contact with the 
ground in a manner which enables him to 
get the most possible power into his take- 
off. The weight of his body is squarely 
over his take-off foot. His arms are slightly 
flexed to start the lift. This is an espe- 
cially good picture of take-off form for the 
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vaulter and should be carefully studied. 
Illustration 4—The swing-out. Notice 
that the weight of the body hanging on 
the arms has been allowed to straighten 
out some of the flexion shown in IIlustra- 
tion 3, while the legs and hips lag slightly 
behind the body as it swings out toward 
the pit. : 
I}lustration 5—The body has reached its 
position directly under the hands, and now 
is the time to start the pull. All the effort 
put into the pull will be exerted along 
the line of the pole, which means that the 
vaulter will pull his weight upward along 
the pole rather than waste some of the 
force of the pull in jerking the pole back 
to him and partially killing his swing, as 


will occur when the pull is started before 
the body weight is in position to enable 
the vaulter to pull up along the pole. 

Illustration 6—The break. The pull has 
started. The body “breaks” at the hips 
as the legs are swung upward. 

Illustration 7—The vaulter waits for his 
feet to reach the highest point of their 
swing before he completes his pull. Mean- 
time the body turn to the left has begun. 

Illustration 8—The turn completed, the 
vaulter has the pole directly beneath him, 
as is shown by its position between his 
right shoulder and his neck. His left arm 
is close to his body and he gives every in- 
dication that he is in position to complete 
the vault in good style, which he did—14’ 


5”, which if I remember correctly, was the 
height of the vault from which these pic- 
tures were taken. 

Illustration 9—The vaulter releases the 
pole by an upward flip of both hands at 
the same time. 

Illustration 10—A perfect picture of a 
fly-away finish. There have been printed 
in the ATHLETIC JOURNAL in previous 
years pictures of other fly-away vaulters 
of note. It is interesting to notice how like 
a blueprint of one another are the pictures 
of Keith Brown, Bill Graber, and this one 
of Dick Ganslen at this phase of their 
vaults, although the pictures were taken 
of vaulters separated by the width of the 
continent and by many years in time. 


Bringing Golf to All the 


HE golf clinic held at Purdue Uni- 
versity April 10th and 11th brought 
out many interesting points which 
may be helpful to golf coaches the coun- 
try over. I shall not attempt in this ar- 
ticle to elaborate upon the techniques of 
the game as brought out in the clinic but 
I want to suggest that a clinic such as we 
conducted is a valuable asset to any uni- 
versity, high school or community. There- 
fore, I shall try to give you some worth- 
while results of the clinic. 

There are 52,000 students playing golf 
in the colleges and universities with many 
times that number potentially. In the 
high schools it is estimated that 705,000 
pupils are now playing golf, again with 
many times that number a potentiality. 
How shall we as coaches give these stu- 
dents the best instruction possible and ex- 
tend the possibilities of this fascinating 
game of golf to the potential players? 

The outstanding golf instructors of the 





Horton Smith at the finish of a drive. 
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Students 


By M. L. Clevett 


Purdue University 


country are the so-called golf profession- 
als, many of whom have come up through 
the ranks from caddy to caddy master, 
club maker and repair man, assistant pro 
and then on to the full status of recognized 
professional. Realizing the very great ad- 
vantage of teaching golf fundamentals 
during the teen years, the golf profes- 
sionals have been co-operating with local 
authorities throughout the country. 


Instruction in the Schools 


The demand for instruction far exceeds 
the means for providing trained golf teach- 
ers. Many with a limited golf background 
and very little special training are placed 
in charge of golf classes, classes in many 
cases too large for satisfactory results even 
for the most proficient golf instructor. 
The schools and colleges have the pupils 
and the professionals have the instruc- 
tional techniques. The knowledge of the 
willingness of the golf “insiders” to co- 
operate with school and college instruc- 
tors, as shown in our two-day golf clinic 
at Purdue, should be an interesting item 
of information to the school golf instructor. 


Equipment in the Schools 


Golf-course fees are universally too high 
save in colleges that have their own 
courses and in communities fortunate 
enough to have municipally owned ‘and 
operated courses. One college made a start 
with a three-hole practice course on a 
ten-acre plot with a total construction 
cost under 500 dollars with one man for 
maintenance. Isn’t a third of a loaf bet- 
ter than no loaf at all? Try it and see. 

One of the very urgent needs in schools 


and colleges is the marketing of a line of 
satisfactory but inexpensive clubs, rang- 
ing in prices not to exceed $1.25 for irons 
and $2.50 for woods. Some schools are 
buying job-lot clubs at this price. Four 
clubs to a set is possibly the minimum for 
school use. The production of inexpen- 
sive balls has been provided. 


Class Instruction 


There are certain fundamentals that 
may be taught in class formation, such as 
stance, the grip, a relaxed swing and the 
general body position at the various stages 
of the swing, but because of individual 
physical differences, class instruction must 
be supplemented by individual instruction 
and practice. It is the general opinion 





Gene Sarazen blasting from a sand trap and 
Johnny Revolta addressing the ball for a cut 
shot from a clean lie. 
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Horton Smith demonstrates the closed stance on a drive to visiting professionals, coaches and teachers from fifteen states and Canada, Purdue 


students and faculty. 


that ten to fifteen in a class should be the 
maximum number for one instructor at 
any one time. If at all possible admini- 
stratively, classes should not contain both 
beginners and advanced pupils. Where 
classes meet at regular hours, provision 
must be made for indoor work during bad 
weather. New devices now on the mar- 
ket make this a simple matter if space is 
available. 
of golf rules and etiquette is necessary and 
many of the indoor hours may be profit- 
ably spent in this connection. 


Fundamentals in Golf 


For detailed pictures of ail of the funda- 
mental positions in golf, there are many 
books and magazines available. Herb 
Graffis, Editor of Golfdom, 14 East Jack- 
son Boulevard, Chicago, has a series of 
twelve charts available without cost. 


As the Professional Teaches 


In this article it is impossible to give 
in detail the techniques emphasized by the 
co-operating professionals. However, I 
shall give a few suggestions made by these 
men to show that in the time allotted to 
demonstration work at the clinic much of 
“inside” golf was presented by Horton 
Smith, Gene Sarazen, Johnnie Revolta, 
Dick Metz and Tom Walsh. 

A few of the points emphasized follow: 
In the golf swing Horton Smith believes 
in pushing with the left hand on the back 
swing and pulling with the left hand on 
the down swing, with a full body pivot and 
the club head describing a flat are. Gene 
Sarazen believes in pulling with the right 
hand on the back swing and pushing with 
the right hand on the down swing, the club 
head describing a more upright arc, in a 
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Ample time for the discussion © 





Horton Smith teaching stance and hand 
position preliminary to gripping the club. 





more vertical plane. Both agree that the 
left and right hand must work together. 
Horton Smith showed the proper hand 
position for the overlapping grip, the grip 
used by perhaps 90 per cent of the better 
golfers. Instead of placing the club head 
on the ground to set the correct grip, 
Horton Smith holds the club head about 
chest high. The little finger of the right 
hand laps over the index finger of the left 
hand, the left hand is rotated slightly in, 
the right hand likewise rotated in, the two 
hands thus forming a compact unit. The 
grip is firm but not clenched, the thumb 
of the left hand slightly back of the club 
shaft, the second joint of the right index 
finger snug at the back of the shaft below 
the left thumb. Gene Sarazen wanted us 
to know that there are many men and 
women golfers with small hands and short 
fingers who want something done about it. 
Gene demonstrated the interlocking grip 
which he uses. He hooks the right little 
(Continued on page 49) 
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Mass class instruction of Purdue students by visiting professionals and coaches. 
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A Review of Pitching 
Fundamentals 


for good pitching. Baseball has 

given us pitchers of widely varying 
statures. We can assume, though, that 
most successful pitchers are large men, tall 
and rangy. The bigger and stronger a boy 
is, the better are his chances of becoming 
a successful pitcher, although a boy with 
a strong arm and a good heart can over- 
come this obvious physical disadvantage. 

There is no doubt that the pitcher has 
the most difficult position on the team; a 
position which demands much of the boy 
playing it, namely, a great amount of phy- 
sical exertion and an alert mind constantly 
aware of the defensive situations arising 
quite frequently during the course of a 
game. 

A young boy desiring to learn the art 
of pitching must have a free arm move- 
ment, especially in the pitching arm, and 
must have the strength and general make- 
up to deliver a fast ball. The necessary 
techniques in the proper use of the arms, 
the body, and the foot can be learned ulti- 
mately through a number of sources, but 
the best coach in the world cannot develop 
a: good baseball pitcher unless the subject 
is fortunate enough to possess natural abil- 
ity. 


P HYSICAL size alone does not make 


The Pitching Hand 


All fast, curve, or slow ball pitchers 
should have the same position in the hand. 
Each type of ball is so held as to guarantee 
three points of contact between the 
thumb, finger and the ball. In the three 
above mentioned deliveries the space be- 
tween the flesh and the ball should be the 
same. 

Obviously, the opposing batsman can 
easily detect variation in position of the 
ball in the pitcher’s hand, thereby always 
being aware of the particular type of pitch 
being delivered. The ball should be kept 
completely covered by the glove until the 
pitch is delivered. In making a wind-up 
pitch, the pitcher brings the gloved hand 
straight up in front of the face. As this 
occurs the ball hand meets the glove hand 
so that the ball is inserted well into the 
pocket of the glove. The palm of the hand 
holding the ball should be almost perpen- 
dicular to the palm of the hand carrying 
the glove. When no wind-up is used, the 
ball should be held well in the glove, well 
covered at all times. 


The Proper Stance 


According to the baseball rules for 1940, 
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By Joseph G. Daher 


Morris Harvey College 
Charleston, West Virginia 


a pitcher may take two steps in delivering 
the ball, providing his pivot foot (the right 
foot for a right-handed pitcher) does not 
leave the pitching rubber, that is, he may 
step back and then forward with his other 
foot. 

“The catcher is not longer confined to 
the old ‘box’ when the pitcher is trying to 
walk a man intentionally or ‘pitch out’.” 

A discussion of the customary style of 
pitching would be in order here. A com- 
mon mistake made by pitchers is to place 
one foot behind the pitching rubber when 
getting set for a wind-up pitch. The pivot 
foot should always be on the rubber and 
in front of it. Until this year the front 
spike of the back foot had to be on the 
back edge of the rubber, and all the weight 
of the body was on the back foot. 

The first rule (rule 27) in legal pitch- 
ing ought to be studied by beginning 
pitchers so that they would not make il- 
legal deliveries. When the stance has been 
taken, a pitcher cannot lift either foot 
from the rubber unless in the act of pitch- 
ing to the batter or attempting to catch 
a baserunner. Amateur pitchers make the 
common mistake of raising the first foot 
which is in contact with the rubber and 
then placing it on the rubber again just 
before beginning the wind-up motion. This 
pivot-foot movement is illegal, and the 
umpire should always rule it an illegally 
delivered ball. 

It might be well now to add something 
in light of the new rule change for 1940. 
As stated in the rules discussion: Prelimi- 
nary to pitching, the pitcher shall take 
his position with the pivot foot always 
on or in front of and in contact with 
the pitching rubber. In the act of deliv- 
ering the ball to the batsman, the pitcher’s 
other foot is free, except that he cannot 
step to either side of the pitching rubber. 
He shall not raise either foot until in the 
act of delivering the ball to the batsman, 
or in throwing to a base with a runner on 
first or second base, or both. The pitcher 
must face the batsman with both hands 
holding the ball in front of him. If he 
raises his arm above his head or out in 
front, he must return to a natural pitcher’s 
position and stop before starting his deliv- 
ery of the ball to the batsman. After the 
pitcher has taken the legal position for the 
delivery of the ball to the batsman, he may 
take one step backward and one step for- 


ward, but not one to either side. 


The Proper Stance with Runners 
on Bases 


1. With a runner on first base only: In 
this situation, a pitcher should never make 
a wind-up delivery. His position shows 
the back foot on the front edge of the rub- 
ber and all the weight of the body on that 
foot. The front should be pivoted about 
45 degrees, but the pitcher should be in a 
position to maintain a good balance. The 
pitcher’s elbows should rest on his hips 
and his hands should be held belt-high in 
front of the body with the ball being well 
covered with the glove to conceal it from 
the batter. 

2. With a runner on second base only: 
In this situation, a pitcher should never 
make a wind-up pitch. He should stand 
with his back foot resting from heel to toe 
on the front edge of the rubber, shoulders 
in a line with the home plate and second 
base, his elbows resting on his hips, his 
hands belt-high, the weight of the body 
on the back foot, and the ball well covered 
with the glove. 

3. With a runner on third base: The 
same stance should be used here as is the 
case of a runner on second base, but when 
a wind-up pitch can be made without al- 
lowing the runner to steal from first to 
second, it should be made. 


Proper Delivery 


Proper stance, proper body motion, and 
a natural delivery swing of the arm are 
essential physical requirements of a suc- 
cessful pitcher. 

The pitcher’s feet should hit the ground 
and his body should assume the same rela- 
tive position on all deliveries to the bats- 
man. His body and shoulders should move 
as a co-ordinated unit with his feet. The 
feet should hit the ground in such a posi- 
tion as to insure a perfect balance. The 
shoulder farthest from the batter before 
the pitch should be the nearest shoulder 
after delivery; with the pitcher assuming 
an immediate position whereby his shoul- 
ders will be parallel to the pitching rubber. 

This set of rules will offer protection 
to the pitcher in the event of a hard-hit 
ball, and will also be an aid to him in his 
ability to field grounders and swinging 
bunts. 

A good pitcher is conservative in the 
use of his energy, being certain not to step 
toward the catcher after every delivery. A 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Attitudes Toward Intercollegiate 


Athletics 


os years ago, Professor John M. Stalnaker 
of the University of Chicago, assisted a com- 
mittee that was asked to conduct a study regarding 
athletics as administered by the University of Min- 
nesota. Professor Stalnaker, following the Thurs- 
ton method, measured the attitudes of groups such 
as undergraduates, faculty, letter men, business 
men, newspaper editors, etc. He also attempted to 
determine the attitudes of the college and univer- 
sity presidents throughout the United States. Some 
of the replies that were then received may be profit- 
ably analyzed. There is no way of course of com- 
paring the attitudes of the college and university 
executives of 1932 with the attitudes of those same 
men today. 

Of those who responded to the inquiries sent 
them, 96 per cent stated that they felt that inter- 
collegiate athletics had a legitimate place in a col- 
lege or university. This is encouraging to those of 
us who are interested in the perpetuity of college 
sports. 

Of the presidents, 90 per cent stated that they 
believed that too much money was spent in college 
athletics for coaches, equipment, traveling, ete. 

Undoubtedly most of the money spent in college 
athletics comes from gate receipts and is not taken 
from the university or college treasury. Of course 
the American people spend money freely for many 
things that are not as important as other things 
that receive but scant support. For instance, it is 
reported that some of the Hollywood actors and 
actresses have incomes of approximately $300,000. 
Joe Louis will make more in one fight than many 
leading educators would approximate in salaries 
extended over a number of years. More money is 
spent for travel expenses of college football teams 
than is spent for educational trips of other sorts. 
The point we should keep in mind, however, is this, 
that if this money that is now being spent for 
coaches’ salaries, equipment, traveling, etc., were 
reduced or eliminated entirely, this would not neces- 
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sarily mean that other college departments would 
thereby be benefited. 

Ninety-one per cent stated that they would not 
like to see intercollegiate athletics abolished at 
their institutions and the same number said that 
intercollegiate athletics added to the average stu- 
dent’s general enjoyment of college life. 

Kighty per cent said that athletic problems did 
not consume more of their time and attention than 
they deserved and 84 per cent stated that the pres- 
ent condition of intercollegiate athletics was rea- 
sonably satisfactory to the institutions represented 
by the presidents in question. 

Of the presidents, 53 per cent predicted a decline 
in interest in football in the near future. This is 
interesting because public interest in college foot- 
ball as shown by the attendance figures has steadily 
increased each year since 1932. Back in the early 
days of the depression there were a number who 
predicted that college football reached its peak in 
1927 to 1929. These persons undoubtedly underesti- 
mated the hold that football has on the American 
people. 

A university president some years ago stated 
that a college or university could have just about 
the kind of football that the authorities of that 
institution wanted. Some would hold our presi- 
dents responsible for a mal-administration of ath- 
letics. Our conclusion is that all who are responsible 
for the administration of athletics in the institu- 
tions of higher learning must share full responsi- 
bility with the executives for the kind of an inter- 
collegiate program that is developed. 


Finland, a Nation of Athletes 
and Sportsmen 


January of this year, the organizing committee 

for the XIIth Olympic Games which were sched- 
uled to be held in Helsinki on the 20th of July to 
August 4th, issued the following statement ad- 
dressed to the athletes and sportsmen of the world. 
This statement, which speaks for itself, we take 
pleasure in repeating in these columns: 

‘‘In 1938 the International Olympic Committee 
entrusted Finland with organizing the XIIth Olym- 
pic Games in Helsinki,, Capital of the Finnish Re- 
public. Finland and her sportsmen accepted this 
commission with gratitude and, thanks to the gen- 
erous sacrifices of the entire nation the preparations 
had progressed so far by the autumn of 1939 that 
the successful realization of the games seemed 
ensured. In a cheerful and oultiiens spirit we 
looked forward to the arrival of the world’s ath- 
letes and sportsmen as our guests. 

‘* When the European war broke out last autumn, 
Finland decided to continue her preparations for 
the Olympic Games. We thought that even in time 
of war it was important to keep alive the Olympic 
idea, an idea that would unite all the nations of the 
world in a spirit of peace and brotherhood. We felt 
that it was our duty to arrange the games at the 
very time when their significance, as a symbol of 
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goodwill among the nations, was greater than ever. 
Shortly after having been entrusted with the games 
we defined their aim: to be a feast which would 
awaken, in all individuals and nations, a desire for 
mutual understanding and hold before the eyes of a 
world, infected with discord and suspicion, the ideal 
of peace. 

‘*But when less than a year remained before the 
games, Bolshevik Russia attacked our peaceful 
people, thereby violating her Non-Aggression Pact 
with Finland. She disclosed her intentions by 
making air raids on the unfortified Olympic City 
killing women and children with bombs and ma- 
chine guns. Russia’s aim is to destroy Finland’s 
independence through bloodshed and fire. 

‘*The people of Finland have taken up arms as 
one man. They have abandoned their peacetime 
occupations and are now using all their power to 
defend their right to their native land. The nation 
fights for its very existence. 


‘*At this moment Finland is not sending out in- 
formation about the Games. Nevertheless the Or- 
ganizing Committee of the XIIth Olympic Games 
has met in order to make this appeal to the athletes 
and sportsmen of the world. We beseech you, our 
fellow athletes and sportsmen in all parts of the 
world, to think of Finland at this moment—Finland, 
the country, which was entrusted with the XIIth 
Olympic Games, the country, which expected to 
greet the flower of the world’s youth as her guests 
at this great festival of peace, the country which 
has been attacked without the slightest justification 
by a Great Power pursuing its bolshevist policy. 


‘¢ And when you are thinking of Finland may you 
understand that, however encouraging the sympa- 
thy shown us by the world has been, it is not suffi- 
cient for a nation struggling against an enemy fifty 
times greater in size and power. 

‘*It’s up to you, also, athletes and sportsmen of 
the world, to decide whether this appeal from the 
Organizing Committee of the XIIth Olympic Games 
shall be a last message or not.’’ 


The heading that appeared at the top of the 
printed statement read, ‘‘Bolshevism and Human- 
ity.’’ We perhaps appreciate now the fact that the 
brave soldiers of Finland fought not only for their 
homes, their lives and their liberties, but also waged 
war for a principle. That principle has been ex- 
pressed many times in the Olympic Games from the 
days of the Greeks until the present. That principle 
is at the basis of our American form of government. 
When the history of these times is written, un- 
doubtedly it will be recorded that the sportsmen 
soldiers of Finland by their deeds wrote the saga 
which has perhaps been equaled but never sur- 
passed by any other people at any other time. Mr. 
Maki, you will recall, was quoted, when asked how 
he accounted for the fact that the Finns had done 
so well against such great odds, as saying, ‘‘ Finland 
is a nation of athletes and sportsmen.’’ 

The letter from the Finnish Olympic committee 
and this editorial were written when the Finnish 
soldiers were putting up an heroic resistance 
against the Bolsheviks. Today the war is ended— 
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it may be for only a time, but the guns are silent. 
The sportsmen of the world will long continue to 
salute Finland, a nation of athletes and sportsmen. 


Legitimate Aid for Athletes 


JN a recent address before Yale alumni, President 

Charles Seymour of Yale University was quoted 
as saying: 

‘* Just as our students in their classrooms deserve 
the best teaching we can provide, so our athletes 
ought to have the best coaching. The policy is de- 
signed for the welfare of the players, rather than to 
chalk up victories; it is impossible that we should 
honestly profess an indifference to victorious teams. 

‘*We should not be honest if we professed an in- 
difference as to the athletic quality of our under- 
graduates. We like to see good players come to 
Yale. We are all agreed that athletes should be 
admitted to Yale on exactly the same terms as any 
one else, no harder and no easier. 

‘*Tf the athlete needs financial assistance in order 
to win an education at Yale, his application should 
be judged by the same criteria as those applied to 
the non-athlete. It is the Yale tradition that we 
admit and treat athletes and non-athletes upon an 
exactly even plane.’’ 

President Seymour’s suggestion that athletes 
who need financial assistance should be judged by 
the same criteria as those applied to non-athletes, 
emphasizes a point that is often overlooked by those 
persons who have a cynical attitude toward college 
athletics. Most assuredly an athlete should not be 
denied student aid in the form of scholarships, loans 
or campus jobs because he is an athlete, neither 
should he be given these aids by way of paying him 
for playing on the intercollegiate teams. e pub- 
lic, generally speaking, does not differentiate be- 
tween legitimate aids to athletes and subsidies. 
Yale University does not subsidize athletes but boys 
who need financial assistance may apply for finan- 
cial aid even though they may be athletes. 


Thanks 


E take this opportunity to thank those of our 

readers who have expressed their approval of 
the editorials in the ArHLETIc JournaL. Since we 
have attempted to put in writing through the years 
thoughts concerning matters more or less contro- 
versial, we realize that all of our readers have not 
agreed with us on all subjects. Those who have not 
agreed, however, have been most tolerant. 

With the world passing through an unusually 
critical period we have counted upon the coaches, 
their sanity and their sportsmanship to aid in the 
adjustments that must be made. : 

Believing as we do that coaches are interested in 
serious matters we have taken the liberty of chat- 
ting with them through these editorial pages con- 
cerning the things that seem to us to be of serious 
importance. 
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The 1940 Basketball 
Championships 


ALABAMA 
Buddy Braly 
Marion County High School, Guin 


HE Alabama tournament was held for 

the first time in the University of 
Alabama’s new field house. Sixteen teams 
representing the eight districts of Alabama 
met in Tuscaloosa and play ran the two 
days of March 8th and 9th. 

I was very fortunate in having the same 
five boys back from a district champion- 
ship team of the previous year and, there- 
fore, they were well-grounded in funda- 
mentals. Through the season my hardest 
job was keeping the boys from going stale 
or getting negligent. 

For offense we used a combination of 
fast break and slow or set plays. Since we 
had no outstanding one-scoring man, our 
offense was well distributed and I consider 
this one of our main advantages during the 
season. We used the fast break from any 
position on the floor, but always concen- 
trated on the idea of making every pass 
good. 

For set plays we had considerable suc- 
cess with double pivot-plays, but in each 
game we varied from double pivot with 
three men out to a single spot-man with 
the boy playing the front half of the circle 
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and two men out. Against a man-to-man 
defense we had success with screen plays 
from a set-up of three men out and two 
men in. 

On defense we used a zone the entire 
year and only twice did a team score more 
than twenty points against us. 

Marion County High, in reaching the 
finals, defeated Tuscaloosa, Boaz and Pell 
City. In the finals we met and defeated 
Pisgah, a team which was rated as one of 
the best passing teams ever to enter an 
Alabama state tournament. Pisgah, in 
reaching the finals, had defeated Pleasant 
Home, Phillips of Birmingham and McGill 
of Mobile. 

As a whole the tournament was stronger 
this year than ever before. Our district 
also was unusually strong and I attribute 
some of our success to the competition 
that we had during the season. For the 
season we had a record of twenty-seven 
wins against no losses. Only one boy on 
the team was a senior. Our successful sea- 
son may further be largely attributed to a 
good squad of boys who were willing to 
work hard and long. 

The attendance for the tournament was 
the second largest in its history and this is 
the first time that a team from the sev- 
enth district has ever won the tournament. 


ARKANSAS 

Class A 

Clarence H. Geis 

High School, Jonesboro 

F THE twelve teams eligible to enter 

the state tournament as champions 
of their district, eleven were on hand to 
stage one of the best tournaments in the 
history of the Arkansas Athletic Associa- 
tion. The tournament was held at Jones- 
boro, long known as the “hot spot” of Ar- 
kansas high school basketball. 

A turbulent season, filled with reversals 
and upsets, had prepared the fans for a 
hotly contested tournament, and they 
were not disappointed. At the end of the 
regular playing season Beebe, Hope and 
Jonesboro were rated an almost equal 
chance for the crown with Stuttgart listed 
as a possible dark horse. After a first- 
round bye Stuttgart opened the fireworks 
by winning from the tall Hope team and 
continued their fine performance the next 
time out by trouncing the equally tall 
Beebe quintet by a score of 48 to 38. This 
victory put them in the finals. Stuttgart’s 
victories were noteworthy because they 
boasted of only one man over the six-foot 
mark whereas their opponents were prob- 
ably the two teams in Arkansas with the 


tallest men and leading contenders for the 
championship. 

In the meantime Jonesboro, the host 
team and remaining favorite, had ad- 
vanced to the finals with victories over 
Mansfield, a forfeit from Nemo-Vista, and 
a cautious victory over Alma, a team that 
showed a great deal of strength by elim- 
inating the strong El Dorado club. 

The final game between Jonesboro and 
Stuttgart was fast. Both teams were 
composed entirely of seniors with the ex- 
ception of the Jonesboro forwards, a 
sophomore and a junior. Long known as 
a proponent of the fast break, Jonesboro 
used speed tactics to gain an early lead, 
and for three fast quarters only a few 
points separated the two teams. Going 
into the final quarter Jonesboro enjoyed a 
twelve-point lead when the fast pace and 
strain of tournament play began to tell on 
the Stuttgart boys. Jonesboro scored al- 
most at will in the fourth quarter and won 
60 to 32, the greatest margin of victory in 
the history of the tournament. 

The tournament emphasized the fact 
that Arkansas schools, particularly in the 
A division, were predominantly in favor 
of the fast break and pressing defense. Al- 
though a few teams, notably Hope and 
Beebe, used occasional set plays the dis- 
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tinguishing feature of the entire tourna- 
ment was speed. The only team to use a 
zone defense was E] Dorado and that team 
was eliminated in the second round. Prac- 
tically every team used an assigned man- 
to-man defense, and most of them pre- 
ferred to pick their men up as they came 
into the front court. In the close games, 
however, it was quite common to see both 
teams employing a pressing man-for-man 
defense over the entire play-area. 

Fans over the state have expressed the 
opinion that this year’s tournament was 
one of the best in the history of the tour- 
nament, not only from the standpoint of 
increased attendance, but from the high 
quality of play generally exhibited. Un- 
questionably, basketball in Arkansas has 
been materially aided by the construction 
of a great number of gymnasiums through- 
out the state in the last few years. 

In Diagram A, X1 begins the drill by 
shooting from the court. The ball is taken 
off the backboard by anyone close enough 
to get it, and as soon as it is evident that 
the ball is under control the entire team 
breaks for the offensive basket. The idea, 
of course, is to score as quickly as pos- 
sible. One of the offensive men follows 
the shot and uses a hook pass out to X5 
who has trailed the breaking members 
down court. X5 then shoots from the court 
and the entire process is reversed, with the 
other team breaking as shown in Dia- 
gram B. The members of each team break 
back and forth with their men but do 
not interfere with the passes. It is almost 
needless to remark that a drill of this 
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type is a great conditioner, and certainly 
gets the boys in an offensive frame of 
mind. Defensive drills are also worked 
off this same set up. 

For occasions when we find the defense 
already set we employ the drill outlined 
in Diagram C. X1 passes in to X2 and 
breaks diagonally in front of X3. X2 ex- 
ercises any of his options of faking, pass- 
ing, or pivoting and shooting. The ten- 
dency to handle the ball too much on this 
drill must be curbed. 

Except for a general structural set up 
as outlined in Diagram C we did not rely 
on set offensive plays at all in our general 
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play, using set plays for the tip-off and 
eut of bounds only. 


ARKANSAS 
Class B 
L. L. Williams 
High School, New Edinburg 


WENTY-FOUR excellent teams par- 

ticipated in the 1940 State High School 
Basketball Tournament. Jonesboro was 
host this year to both A and B divisions. 
The divisions in this state are based on a 
school’s enrollment, but B teams have the 
option of participating in the A class if 
they prefer. Only A- and B-class winners 
of each of the twelve districts may enter 
the state tournament. 

This year’s B tournament was quite dis- 
tinctive in several respects. All teams re- 
lied upon a slow-breaking offense and only 
two used the zone defense. Screening floor 
plays were quite rare while most teams 
placed little confidence in scoring plays on 
tip-off and out-of-bound situations. I 
might say here that these features were 
quite different from the offensive tactics 
employed by several class-A teams. 

The B tournament was interesting in 
that the one-sided games were played 
early. Judsonia, Central and Omaha 
were outstanding in first-round play and 
were established as favorites. Coach Car- 
penter’s classy Judsonia five in particu- 
lar impressed the critics, and New Edin- 
burg was conceded little chance of stop- 
ping them in the semifinals. We managed 
to win by one point 28-27 although the 
Judsonia team enjoyed a six-point lead at 
the end of the third quarter. This game 
serves as an excellent illustration of New 
Edinburg’s true scoring punch. Captain 
Grover Sims, the tournament’s high scorer, 
made seventeen points while Leonard 
C.ements tallied nine and held the oppos- 
ing center scoreless. In the other semi- 
final game Friendship, another dark horse, 
lost to Omaha by a one-point margin. New 
Edinburg won over Omaha in the finals, 
but we had a hard time overcoming their 
zone defense—a type we had faced only 
once during the season. 

New Edinburg used no floor plays what- 


soever. However, we used a couple of cen- 
ter-tip plays that we tried to score with 
and a set formation as an offensive basis 
This formation is shown in Diagram 1. 
X1 and 2 were both rangy boys with con- 
siderable knack at hitting the pivot shot. 
Our center, X3, was given the option of 
working in and out. Our offense consisted 
in passing in to 1 or 2, this player shoot- 
ing the pivot shot, reversing for a lay-up 
shot, or passing to an open team mate. 
We also depended a great deal on follow- 
up work on the part of 2 and 3. 

New Edinburg used a very loose man- 
to-man defense that in some respects re- 
sembled a zone. All players were alert 
to shift to pick up any open opponent 
near the basket. Our first point was to 
break fast to the defensive area. 

I have stated earlier that a zone defense 
used by Omaha gave us considerable trou- 
ble. In Diagram 2 I have outlined a set 
formation that worked well against their 
3-2 set-up. In fact, it worked so well that 
Omaha used a man-to-man the last quar- 
ter—a defense to which they had not re- 
sorted any time during the season. As 
shown in the diagram, X1 broke across in 
front of X2 and received the pass from X4 
fairly near the basket. Our center under 
the basket was in good position for follow- 
ups and also for a high pass from X4 who 
appeared to be trying for a goal. 

I feel that the entire credit for our suc- 
cess should go to the players. The boys 
maintained a splendid attitude through- 
out the season toward matters pertaining 
to the game. We were about as outstand- 
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ing because of our sportsmanship as in our 
playing. I was very proud of the boys and 
felt that we deserved to win. 


COLORADO 
Class A 
George Grosvenor 


Centennial High School, Pueblo 
OLORADO has eight teams in the 
class-A play-off which is held in Den- 


ver and is sponsored by the State High 
School Athletic Commission. These eight 
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New Edinburg, Ark. 





Rocky Ford, Colorado 
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Buddy Braly 


Guin, Alabama 


L. L. Williams 


Lester L. Hay 


Water Carte 
Emmett, Idaho 


Geor 


Clarence H. Geis 
Jonesboro, Arkansas 





Paul Worley 
Perry, Florida 





Ollie Thomas 
Winfield, Kansas 


Grosvenor 


Pueblo, Colorado 


A" Birmingham Southern College Mr. 
Braly took part in three sports. For 
three years he has been coaching in Marion 
County where his teams have made an en- 
viable record, his basketball teams winning 
seventy-three games and losing nine, his 
football teams losing only seven out of 
twenty-six games played. 


N 1930, Mr. Geis was graduated from 

the University of Arkansas, where he 
won letters in football and baseball. After 
a year of coaching at Jonesboro he went 
to Minden, Louisiana. He coached five 
years at Minden and three years at Texar- 
kana e" returning to Jonesboro last fall, 
where he modestly puts it he inherited a 
good baskeball team. 


HILE a student at Arkansas State 

Teachers College, Conway, Mr. Wil- 
liams participated in football, basketball 
and track. He attends the summer sessions 
of Louisiana State University where he is 
working toward a master’s degree in the 
school of physical education. During his 
two years at New Edinburg, his basketball 
teams have won sixty out of sixty-four 
games. 


| enero his graduation from the 
University of Colorado in 1934 where 
he participated in football, basketball and 
track Mr. Grosvenor played professional 
football. Two years ago he became foot- 
ball and basketball coach at Pueblo Cen- 
tennial. In addition to the championship 
in basketball his football team was runner- 
up in the state. 
Wwe in Logan County High School, 

Sterling, Colorado, Mr. Hay broke 
the state high school record in the high 
hurdles in 1927. His first two years of col- 
lege were spent at Penn College, Oskaloosa, 
lowa, where he lettered in football, basket- 
ball and track, being individual high scorer 
of the conference for two years in basketball 
and establishing the rang, oa record in 
the 50-yard low indoor hurdles. His last 
two college years were spent at Greeley 
State, ane Saou where he lettered 
in football, basketball and track. During 
the two years in which he coached at Brady, 
Nebraska one of his teams went to the 
state tournment at Lincoln. For the last 
three years he has been at Rocky Ford, 
Colorado, where the team his first year 
reached the finals of the state tournament 
and this year his team won the state cham- 
pionship. 


GRADUATE of Rollins College 
where he participated in football, bas- 
ketball and baseball, Mr. Worley has been 
at Taylor County High School five years. 
In this time his basketball teams have won 
ninety-four games and lost but twenty-four. 


OO go age ate from the University of 
Idaho, Southern Branch in 1939, Mr. 
Carte has made an excellent record in his 
first year of coaching by winning the state 
championship of Idaho. 


+ pany vty his graduation from Kan- 
sas State Teachers College, Mr. Thomas 
coached at College Hill High School, Gree- 
ley, Colorado. From 1924-1929 he served 
as athletic director and coach at the State 
School of Mines in Rapid City, South Da- 
kota. Since 1930 he has been at Winfield 
High School. 


FTER being graduated from McPher- 
son College in 1935 where he played 
football, basketball and tennis under the 


















Harold Binford Winston S. Dodge 
Buhler, Kansas New Bedford, Mass. 
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Traverse City, Mich. Williamston, Mich. 


J. W. Kleimola Walter M. Mikulich 
Hermansville, Mich. Breckenridge, Minn. 
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Edwin Whitehead 
Sparks, Nevada 


R. J. Garrett 
Berlin, N. H. 


teams come from four class-A leagues, each 
league sending their winner and their run- 
ner-up. 

Pueblo Centennial was the winner of the 
South Central League for the first time. 
Centennial’s record for the league was very 
commendable. The team played twelve 
league-games with an average of forty-one 
points to their opponents twenty-one 
points per game, and they had the distinc- 
tion of going through a season of twenty- 
two games without a defeat. 

This is my second year of coaching, and 
my style of set plays was new to all the 
boys, but they have made splendid prog- 
ress in the last two years. We used a 
screening offense against a man-to-man 
defense and a set formation with extensive 
passing against a zone defense. We also 
used a fast break when the opportunity 
permitted. Considerable amount of time 
was spent in perfecting ball-handling, and 
at the state meet the ball-handling of my 
team was very noticeable and received 
much favorable comment. 

The plays we have used most success- 
fully against man-to-man defense are as 
follows: 

Diagrams 3, 4, 5 and 6 show the plays 
that we used against a man-to-man de- 
fense. Diagrams 7 and 8 illustrate out-of- 
bound plays used against man-to-man de- 
fense. Diagram 9 shows a play used 
against a zone defense. The success of this 
play and the success of any offense against 
a zone defense depends upon the ability of 
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coaching of his brother, Melvin ]. Binford, 
Mr. Binford has coached basketball at 
Buhler High School. During the summers 
of 1938 and 1939 he did graduate work at 
Denver University. 


N 1926 while at Brown University, Mr. 

Dodge was a member of the iron-man 
squad. He was graduated from that insti- 
tution in 1929. Since 1932 he has been 
coach of football, basketball and baseball 
at New Bedford. His teams have been 
consistently at the top, with one hundred 
and eleven wins and but thiry-five losses. | 


Anan his graduation from Monmouth 
College in 1928, Mr. Orr coached 
seven years at Waukon Junior College, 
Waukon, Iowa. For the past five years he 
has been at Traverse City. 


(Pee graduating from Michigan State 
College in 1939, Mr. Eby went to 
Williamston as coach of athletics and in- 
structor in physical education. His 1939 
football team won the Ingham County 
League Championship with seven victories 
and no losses. His basketball team won 
twenty-two out of twenty-three games dur- 
ing the 1939-40 season. 


Bie es the tutelage of Carlton B. Roels 
then at Mountain Iron High School 
and Louis Janssen at Viriginia Junior Col- 
lege, Mr. Kleimola had his playing experi- 
ence in football and baskeball. Since his 
graduation from the University of Minne- 
sota in 1930, he has had five years of coach- 
ing in football and ten in basketball. 


Lge tee his graduation from Moorhead 
State Teachers College in 1937, Mr. 
Mikulich has been coach of football, bas- 
ae and track at Breckenridge High 
chool. 


A GRADUATE of Montana State Uni- 
versity in 1935, Mr. Taylor coached 
four years at Cut Bank High School where 
he had two Class-B championship teams. 
His first year at Havre, his team won the 
Class-A championship. 


vs at the University of Nevada 
from which institution he was gradu- 
ated in 1930, Mr. Whitehead played vars- 
ity football under the tutelage of “Buck” 
Shaw, now at Santa Clara, and varsity 
basketball under J. E. “Doc” Martie. At 
Fernley, Nevada his team won the Class-B 
baskeball championship in 1937 and since 
going to Sparks High School he has won 
the Western Zone basketball championship 
in 1938 and the state championship in 
1940. 


T Livermore Falls High School 

(Maine) Mr. Garrett took part in all 
the sports that the school offered, basket- 
ball and baseball. At Bates College Mr. 
Garrett played four years of varsity baseball. 
Basketball was not played at Bates until the 
year following his grduation. Ten of his 
fourteen years of coaching have been spent 
at Berlin High. In that time his teams 
have won four state championships and 
have been runner-up once. At Berlin Mr. 
Garrett carries a squad of thirty basketball 
players hence his “incubator is always full 
of brooders.” 


b penne his graduation from the Univer- 
sity of North Dakota, Mr. Grunenfelder 
coached six years at Oberon and three years 
at Mandan as assistant coach. For the last 
three years he has been head coach at 
Mandan. 





Salvador Perez 


F. A. Grunenfelder 
Santa Fe, New Mexico Mandan, N. Dak. 


the players to handle the ball. 

Centennial had a _ well-balanced ball 
team. The average height of our players 
was 6 feet, which was less than that of any 
other team in the state meet; but the lack 
in height of the players was offset by their 
ball-handling and shooting. All except one 
of the teams in the state meet used a man- 
to-man defense. Centennial, Fort Collins 
and Boulder were the only teams that used 
screen plays extensively. 


COLORADO 
Class B 
Lester L. Hay 
Rocky Ford, Colorado 


HIS marks the third year that Colo- 

rado has been divided into classes A 
and B in basketball. The method of plac- 
ing teams into classes A and B in Colorado 
is perhaps a little different from that in 
other states. A survey was taken of the 
teams that had won state championships 
for a number of years and it was found 
that, except for three, the championships 
had been won by teams coming from four 
strong leagues made up of the larger 
schools. It was decided that the winners 
and runner-ups in these four leagues would 
comprise class A, thus eight teams would 
play for the class-A championship and six- 
teen for class-B, the latter being deter- 
mined by eight district tournaments. The 
first year the state championship was de- 
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cided by A and B divisions playing each 
other, but the results were not satisfactory, 
so for the past two years there have been 
separate class A and B tournaments. 

The teams in class B this year were 
about equally divided in the use of the 
man-to-man, zone and combination of zone 
and man-to-man defenses. In class A only 
one team out of the eight used a zone de- 
fense. Each of the four teams that we met 
in the tournament used a different type of 
defense. Westminster used a shifting zone 
defense; Fountain employed a 2-3 zone 
with their center staying back under the 
basket, and playing man-to-man anyone 
that we would put under the basket; 
Brighton, which I might mention was 
coached by my brother, Dick Hay, used a 
man-to-man defense, but when a screen 
play was started the players floated back 
under the basket in a zone. Grand Junc- 
tion, a very rangy team, employed a man- 
to-man defense throughout the entire 
game. 
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We also used a man-to-man defense the 
entire season, picking our men up all over 
the floor playing them rather close for in- 
terceptions. This defense worked very 
satisfactorily as we played twenty-two 
games, winning twenty of them and the 
teams averaged only a little over nineteen 
points per game against us. In the state 
tournament the four teams that we played 
averaged a little over seventeen points 
against us. 

Offensively we played for a fast-break 
when it was possible, but if we could not 
fast-break, we used set plays. In our set 
plays we used four different formations, 
depending on the height and the ability of 
the team that we were playing. 

Of particular interest to me in watching 
teams in both class-A and class-B play was 
the large number of unusually tall boys 
competing. 

We tried to develop the four formations 


_ shown in Diagrams 10, 11, 12 and 13 with 


the idea that we could adjust one of the 
formations to the team that we were play- 
ing and also to the type of gymnasium. 

The formation shown in Diagram 10 we 
used when the opposing team had tall 
guards and the floor was wide, our main 
objective being to place our forwards out 
on the back line, drawing the guards out 
from under the basket and having the 
center of the floor open. 

The formation shown in Diagram 11 we 
used when the floor was narrow and the 
height of the opposing players was similar 
to ours, the main objective being not to 
crowd too many men under the basket 
and to make use of the two best pivot men 
on the double post. 

We used the formation shown in Dia- 
gram 12 when the floor was wide and the 
opposing players were similar in height to 
our players, our objective being to work 
screen plays with the forwards and center 
and at the same time to be able to break 
our guards through the middle of the floor, 
if we found that either forward was weak 
defensively. 

The formation shown in Diagram i3, we 
tried to work out for any size floor or any 
size team. We used the single post in an 
attempt to screen off either forwards or 
guards. 


FLORIDA 
Class B 
Paul Worley 
Taylor County High School, Perry 


LORIDA high schools, for basket- 

ball only, are divided into two classes, 
A and B. Schools so classified are deter- 
mined by the number of boys in high 
school. Those having less than 175 boys 
must compete in the class-B tournaments. 
Throughout the state the B schools are 
then divided into districts, with each dis- 
trict averaging about twenty-eight schools. 








One week prior to the state champion- 
ships, tournaments are held in each district 
with the winners and runners-up qualify- 
ing for the state championship play-off. 
The tournament is held annually at the 
University of Florida in Gainesville. 

The majority of the sixteen teams en- 
tered favored the zone defense. However, 
the teams that employed it could not cope 
with the teams that used a fast-break of- 
fense and a man-to-man defense over the 
whole court, and sometimes dropping back 
to half court. That was the system that 
we employed which proved quite success- 
ful. We constantly kept our opponents in 
confusion by changing our defense from all 
over the court to that of a half court. By 
switching we were able to keep our men 
fresh and were able to add to the con- 
fusion of our opponents. 

Perry, in winning the championship, de- 
feated Palmetto, in the finals. This is the 
first time in the history of the school that 
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we have won, although we went to the 
finals in 1939, only to be defeated by Cross 
City. 

We won by using a well-balanced attack 
both on defense and offense. Some teams 
featured a superior offense or defense. I 
leaned away from that system this year. 
Stressing my offense as much as thé de- 
fense, I tried rather to blend the two into 
one, a feature that proved most successful. 
A majority of the drills through the sea- 
son consisted of ball-handling which was 
emphasized strongly. I like good ball- 
handlers, for if the boys cannot control the 
ball, they cannot expect to get in a posi- 
tion to shoot. Our passing and dribbling 
at the tournament were excellent and a bit 
superior to that of any team there. 

We played a man-to-man defense, play- 
ing a tight or loose style according to the 
style of play of the team that was opposing 
us. In most of our games the man-to-man 
was used all over the court, a system that 
is quite good, I think, if the players are 
fast and quick. I was fortunate in having 
boys who had that ability, and they were 
able many times to intercept passes and 
break away for baskets. It is a system 
that can be most disconcerting to a team’s 
offense, especially, if they are using a slow 
break. In the final games I switched this 
style and had my boys pick up their men 
back in the opponent’s scoring court. This 
factor apparently won us the champion- 
ship, as we were up against a fast-breaking 
team. This change enabled my boys to 
remain fresher and they were able to finish 
strong. 

I used the fast break at all times, al- 
though we had three plays which were 
used at times against zone defenses. Our 
fast-break system alternated at times, 
three men in or two in, with three out 
working the ball for a shot, usually a 
set-up. 

I would say that we won our champion- 
ship more because we played to our op- 
ponent’s weakness and took care of their 
strongest men, rather than through a su- 
perior team offense of our own. The Perry 
boys are due much credit for their ability 
to take advantage of their opponents’ 
weaknesses and to diagnose them in the 
heat of the battle. 

In our first game we eliminated a strong 
St. Paul team, the second seeded team of 
the tournament. This team used a fast 
break with a zone defense. They shifted 
into a man-to-man defense at times. Lead- 
ing us 28 to 27 with five minutes to go they 
shifted into their man-to-man defense. 
Perry proceeded to run them “ragged” 
after this change and made twelve straight 
points to win the game 39 to 28. In this 
game I assigned my best player, R. F. 
Ritch, a forward, to St. Paul’s mainstay, 
Charlie Barr, who was a guard with a very 
good pre-tournament record. Ritch held 
him to four points, while Ritch himself 
was able to score eleven points. Our suc- 
cess in “bottling up” Barr won us the 
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game. 

In the quarter finals we eliminated 
Tampa College High 26 to 25, continuing 
to follow our same tactics of playing to 
the opponent’s weakness. Tampa played 
a slow break. By taking their men all 
over the court, we were able to intercept 
many balls which resulted in easy baskets 


for us. Many times two or three boys had 
the ball under the basket free from op- 
ponents. Tampa had a much taller team 
than ours and after building up a safe lead 
we were playing to hold the ball and just 
managed to stave off a last-period rally. 
Previous play had been furious and Perry 
players had begun to tire in the last period. 

In the semifinals we eliminated Grace- 
ville 35 to 31. This team led us at the 
half 20 to 15. However, we dropped our 
forwards back in the last half, letting them 
pick their men after they crossed the cen- 
ter line. This so completely confused and 
stopped the Graceville team offense that 
they cracked wide open and we went on to 
score fifteen points in the third period, 
while they scored one. 

In the final game Perry won 25 to 20. 
Score was against us the first period 6 to 4; 
at the half it was tied 12 and 12; the third 
quarter ended 20 to 16 with Perry on the 
long end. Palmetto played a zone defense 
setting her boys fairly back close to their 
basket. Palmetto never moved out, but 
several times switched to a man-to-man 
defense, which in every instance proved 
disastrous to them. We constantly wor- 
ried them with our defense all over the 
court, while in the last half we definitely 
shifted back to the half court. This change 
enabled us to finish strong and at the same 
time it seemed to upset the Palmetto 
team. I rather think that they intended 
to tire us out in the last half. They had 
one of the best fast-breaking teams at the 
tournament. 

It would be hard to single out any one 
individual and say that he was responsible 
for the victory. It was definitely a team 
victory. 

In the play shown in Diagram D, X1 
brings the ball down the court. X2 has 
set up just in front of the zone. X1 
passes to X2 and cuts by, fast and close, 
gets a return pass from X2. X3 and. X4 
break out then cut back to the basket. X1 
passes to X3 or X4. If covered he takes 
a jump shot while X3 and X4 follow up. 
X5 circles out to play safe. X2 also comes 
out after completing his play. This leaves 
two men backing up in case of an inter- 
ception. , 

In the play shown in Diagram E, X1 
brings the ball down, passes to X2 who 
returns the pass and pivots around the 
front center man. X3 and X4 break down 
the court and return a quarter of the way. 
X1 passes to either of these men, then j 
backs up to play safe. X4 passes to X2, 
going to the basket. X5 draws away to 
the corner to follow up or play safe in 
case of interception. X3 also follows up. 
This play was good against teams using a | 
three-man-out and two-in zone. To be 
successful the players must get between 
the two lines of defense. 

Where the zone was close and compact 
the Perry players passed the ball fast 
between X1, X2 and X5 (Diagram F), 
keeping it until their opponents became — 
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lax, disconcerted or began to spread out, 
then they broke as indicated, X1 and X2, 
however, did not break together, one al- 
ways playing safe. This was good when 
we had the lead. 


IDAHO 
Class A 
Walter Carte 
High School, Emmett 


HE 1940 Idaho State Class-A Basket- 

ball Tournament, played at the Uni- 
versity of Idaho at Moscow, proved to be 
the most evenly contested of any of the 
state tournaments in recent history. Eight 
teams from widely separated geographical 
locations of this state furnished widely di- 
vergent styles of play, none of which 
showed a marked superiority over any 
other. 

For the second consecutive year a slow, 
deliberate team won the tournament. In 
fact, the teams this year, contrary to what 
the majority of the teams in this section 
of the country had used, slowed up con- 
siderably. The razzle-dazzle, race-horse 
style of play was almost entirely discarded 
as every team had a more or less set of- 
fense. 

The defense of six teams was a man-to- 
man type; one team used a strict zone, 
and one team used both types. Two teams 
used a crowding man-to-man defense cov- 
ering the full length of the floor, while Em- 
mett was the only team to use a very loose, 
retreating, shifting man-to-man style of 
defense. I found this style of defense very 
effective throughout the year and only 
twice in twenty-nine games were we forced 
to abandon these tactics. We lost both 
games. 

The rest of our system of play was 
gradually worked out during the year from 
a basic pivot-post style. I found a group of 
totally inexperienced players in Emmett 
as I started my first year as a coach and 
was forced to spend much more time on 
fundamentals than I had anticipated. Of 
course, We were very slow starting with so 
much inexperience and lost seven games 
during the year. 
proved somewhat advantageous as we 
reached our peak very late in the season, 


during the district and state tournaments. 

We used a set offense with very little 
interchanging of positions on the floor by 
the players. About seven screen plays 
with two or three variations of each to 
meet different defenses and two different 














However, this fact . 














offenses against a zone comprised our of- 
fensive play. I tried to have each of the 
players specialize on passes and shots from 
one position and was able to make an or- 
dinary group of basket shooters from a 
very poor group at the start of the season. 
We used a fast-break only rarely and made 
no particular effort to score by such 
means. Probably a total lack of reserves 
was the deciding factor in using a delib- 
erate style of play. 

Our team was the only one in the tour- 
nament to use a totally set offense, the 
others having a definite floor plan of of- 
fense with most teams using either a mov- 
ing pivot man or interchanging pivot men. 
Nearly all of the teams were constantly 
on the alert to use the fast-break if any 
opportunity at all presented itself. How- 
ever, our team had no difficulty in stop- 
ping the fast break, having had only one 
basket scored by such means during the 
tournament by our opponents. 

Perhaps our ability to keep possession 
of the ball, our success in rebound play 
and our exceedingly strong defensive play 
were the factors that helped us win a tour- 
nament in which there were five games 
with a difference of two points or less. 

In Diagram G, X1 passes to X2, follows 
his pass, and screens. Dribbling past the 
screen, X2 passes into the pivot man X3 
and he and X4 break past the pivot man. 
This screen was merely designed to force 
the defense to switch assignments in order 
to get the ball to the pivot man. 

Diagram H shows a moving screen 
away from the ball, the pivot man moving 
away from the basket. 

Diagram I shows a mere interchange 
of pivot men. X1 passes the ball to X4 
moving out and breaks toward the basket, 
reverses direction, and sets up a pivot 
post. The pivot man moves out at 
the same time, and after the forward 
has cut through the middle, he swings 
around the new pivot man. The forward, 
cutting first nearly always attracts all of 
the defense. 

Diagram J shows a moving pivot post 
with the pivot man dribbling the ball and 
threatening to shoot before the guard and 
forward break past him. 


(Continued on page 29) 
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IDDELL 


THE HOUSE OF QUALITY and SERVICE 











Style H—Second oldest shoe in our 
Style 89—Game shoe of Yellowback line. A strictly university grade shoe. 
Kanguroo—soft toe—buffed sole— Upper of the finest Yellowback. Split 
equipped with No. 4 cleats. Goodyear shank, Goodyear welt construction. 
welt construction. Comes equipped with No. 4 cleats. 


TED HUN bad dbsi0cessseces $10.75 PN ID ipbaic-c6.cecdaceaccn $9.75 
Style Z—Same shoe in Blue Back Style HX—Same as H only has soft toe. 
Kangaroo. School Peiess00e $8.75 School Price, Coeercecceseseseces $9.75 





FOOTBALL SHOES 





Style R—The oldest shoe in our line. 
Used as an all-round shoe for prac- 
tice and games by many of the 
country’s leading teams. Light, yet 
very tough and comfortable. Comes 
equipped with No. 4 cleats. Good- 
year welt construction. 

RT otc iscadoenaned $8.75 


Style RX—Same as R only has soft toe. 
Sees! Pelee... cccccccccccsccG Te 





Style P—The original quality straight 
sole shoe. Used by many professional 
and university teams for practice as 
well as games. Made of the finest 
selections of Ath-Tan leather and Oak 
sole leather. Equipped with No. 4 cleats. 
Goodyear welt construction. 

School Price........+.++++++++$8.00 


Style PX—Same as P only has soft toe. 
School Rs ici ccascsecevecce 


2 ®, 











Style 77—Upper of Athletic Tan leather which is very 
tough and pliable and will withstand perspiration. 
Goodyear welt construction, ten eyelets high. Split 
shank soles of good grade Oak Tan leather. Equipped 
with No. 4 cleats. A good game shoe, 


TN 6. 5i dba dbeadnsennedashcaneauee $7.50 
Style 77X—Same as 77 only has soft toe. 
DN DUNO bncacccniessamsngeadtoneneasase $7.50 


Style O—One of our old standbys with the larger 
high schools. Made of the best grade of Ath-Tan 
leather. Is a shoe of excellent quality. Is light, durable 
and a shoe we can recommend without reservation. 
Equipped with No. 1 cleats. Goodyear welt construc- 


ik; SOE FH ons ccccinesisctccsvesnetun $6.50 
Style OX—Same as O only has soft foe. 
SO Pi a 0.6600 dbs ed -Kesakcdeanenel $6.50 


Style X—A very sturdy shoe. Made throughout of a 
good grade of Athletic Tan leather. Soles are of good 
Oak leather. By all odds, the best shoe made within 
this price range. Has No. 1 cleats. Goodyear welt 
construction, nine eyelets high. 


Scheel Qi oo5.0.0 obs0denasesecss Peer 
Style XX—Same as X only has soft toe. 
Caliael PAs in ocnsssiesaccdbsasaesne eer 





cleat construction. 





Our shoes can be had in either construction. 


The House of Riddell has had 18 years’ experience with female cleats and fixtures and 13 years’ experience with the male 
Our long experience is your safeguard and protection. 
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FOOTBALL SHOE ACCESSORIES 


Kicking ‘Toes, each...... 
Cleats No. 1, Male or Female, per set of 14 in bag....secscseeee 30 
Cleats No. 2, Male or Female, per set of 14 in bag....sescccccee 30 
Cleats No. 4, Male, per set of 14 inbag.....ccecccccccccccsce 2d 
Cleats No. 4, Female, per set of 14 in bag.....sscccccccccce 20 
Cleats No. 5, Mud—Male, per set of 14 in bag....cccccccsee 29 
Cleats No. 5, Mud—Female, per set of 14 in bag...csccccceee 20 
LOCOS, GION. oc ccccccccccccccccscccccscsccsccesosesssescs Sue 
Fixtures, complete (Male or Female Set-up). ccccccccccessoses Me 


ee 


School Prices 
Ee rT oe rR 


eeeeeeeveeeveeveeeeeeeeeeeeeee ee eee 25 


Cleat WENN a o.ncc a 600 00666060006460000646000840R eRe 1.50 


Cork Soles, pair... ..cccccccccccccccccscccssccccsccescece .09 
| = Sole Plates, pair. .....cccsccccccccccccccvcvcccscccsccccece .24 
Heel Plates, pair......cccccsccccccccccccccccccccccceseccs AO 
Reinforcement Plates, pair....cscccccccccccsccccccccccccsece lO 
Neatsfoot Oil, quart....... 
Repair Kit—This Repair Kit Can Be Used for Both Male and Female Cleats. 
Hammer and Brace are not a part of tool kit. School Price for complete kit (22 items) $10.00 
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John T. Riddell, Inc. 


1259 N. Wood Street 


Chicago, Illinois 
















Basket Ball No. 1 


Same center as Style A, covered with good 
grade of Gunnison leather. 





Basket Ball No. 2 


Covered with good grade of pebble grained 
cowhide. 


Basket Ball No. 3 


Covered with good grade of pebble grained 
split cowhide. 





Style 56 


The Champion of leather top basket ball shoes. 
Is genuine Goodyear welt construction with non- 
marking sole that can be resoled. We believe 
this. is the fastest starting and stopping shoe on 
the market. It features a shock absorbing qual- 
ity that will save your players from fatigue in 


| the hard grind of a basket ball season. 
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Style 57 
Same as 56 only in white elk. 


MUMS cconccesccesvccvecescvcsesceces $5.75 


Style A 


The ball that feels like a 
basket ball. Covered with 
the same grade of Gunnison 
leather that has been used 
for years in the best stitched 
balls. 


A very tough ball that will 
hold its size and shape. 


PRED cc ccscccscess $10.00 


Our Style "A" 
Basket Ball 
Is National 
Federation 
Approved. 





THIRIL 
WLI 
BASKET BAL Al 


THE BALL THAT KEEPS THE FEEL AND REACT! 
THE BALL THAT RETAINS THE RATIO OF BLADDE 
THE BALL THAT WILL NOT THROW A PLAYER 
THE BALL THAT WILL NOT MAKE THE COACH 
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Style 55—Red 


A light basket ball shoe in colors for game use. 
Made up special, requires 3 weeks. 





Style 55—Brown 


A light basket ball shoe in colors for game use. 
Made up special, requires 3 weeks. 


BASKET BALL SHOE ACCESSORIES 








Schoo! 
Price 
a a ek we dive hieeccaaee $4.50 | 
Outsoles (Light-colored, non-marking), per pair...............eee008 90 
Resoling with Light-colored, non-marking soles, per pair............. 1.75 | 
NE I, (I EO onc ccctscccdcoccsccccssceosscen 25 | 
ee ica ciencdisc aekepnedekedeeesncdesdnacensce a | 
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ALL SHOES MAY BE HAD IN 
THE FOLLOWING ADDITIONAL COLORS 
BLUE — ORANGE — GREEN 














Style 55—Yellow 


A light basket ball shoe in colors for game use. 
Made up special, requires 3 weeks. 


Bowling Shoes in co 
to make up. 


THIS IS YOUR MDE 








Football No. 1 


Covered with Gunnison's special university 
footballleather. This ball at 7 Ibs. pressure 









reacts the same as the best stitched balls 

made. It will hold its size and shape until Football No. 2 

cover is worn off. Does not get as soggy Same as No. 1 only covered with Gunnison 
as the stitched ball when wet. basket ball leather. 






la Ser te pee ae $7.50 PIED 2.3 :+;0000.0006deneaamameonennes osc 
Football No. 3 


An outseam ball for intramural and six man. 
DGG 6:00000056s.den00ensesepeseued sae 















A very fine moulded volley ball that will hold its 
size and shape. 


No. 1 covered with best grade of white elk 
leather. 






THERIDDELL 
ULDED 
T BAL AND FOOTBALL 
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\ YER /FF HIS GAME 
MACH HANGE HIS STYLE OF PLAY 
BASKET BALL AND FOOTBALL ACCESSORIES 
Schoo! School 
Price Price 
a Basket Ball Score Books (Adams), each ..........sseseeees $0.35 
He 175 eee Tee I WIND io bio icc cits tcescspsaeudaion .25 Bowling Shoes 
2 Ball Cleaner (Riddell), can......ccccccssccccccccccsscees 35 Style 66 
[Ball Wax (Riddell), cake......++44. icon siicanaueehnnhe .25 Style 66—The last word in an athletic bowling 
a oxford. Shoes are of equal weight. Has P 
Basket Ball Bladders (Seamless Rubber Moulded), each....... 1.00 starting insert on right foot which will not tear Boxing 
RS ETE COL CES COTO CCT CET TT rer 15 off. A very stylish looking shoe. Has white Style 67 
Football Rule Book (National Federation).............00e000- 25 Hor by x por F diel Women's sizes A genuine Goodyear welt boxing shoe. Upper 
Price a oe . $4.50 of heavy kid. Sole of soft Moccasin leather. 
PGE EEO REID. ISSIR DNbOE... +:6.0.0,0:00.00040060beRue sake eae 


Style 69—Same as Style 66 only with high top. 
Has black eyelets. Carried in C, D, E widths. 
Price 





Yellow Bowling 





Bowling Shoes in colored kid. Takes 3 weeks Wrestling 
to make up. a Style 70 
eocsebecse Se sconces e cee Ae $6.00 Brown Bowling pared 
Greer gee i ee ; Bowling shoes in colored kid. Takes 3 weeks to Same as 67 except sole is tough rubber. Has 


‘ make up. . non-scuff tip. 


JR PDELL CATALOG ae sade aes BAP Ponmt yas $6.00 NER RA Sdinein'e 6 ninind aa ee 











RIDDELL 


THE HOUSE OF QUALITY and SERVICE 
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Style S—Our finest model University 
shoe. A light, but very durable, glove- 
fitting yellowback Kangaroo sprint 
shoe. Hand-turned construction. .$6.50 


Style N—A hand turned shoe made 
of very fine grade of Athletic Tan 
leather. Fits like a glove.......$5.00 





Style J—Field or jumping shoe of 
a grade corresponding to Style S. 
Has counter and two spikes in heel. 
Our very best yellowback field 
| shoe.....- ne patescqaseounas $7.00 


Style K—A very strong shoe of welt 
construction. Highest grade oak soles. 


Made of Athletic Tan leather. Two 
spikes in heel.....seeeeseees $5.50 


(Not Carried in Stock) 


| KP-—Pole Vaulting Shoe like K only high top, one spike in heel..... 
| JP—Pole Vaulting Shoe like J only high top, one spike in heel...... 
| JIX—Cross Country same as J only has uskide heel with no spikes... 


JY¥—Indoor Shoe with no spikes in tap or heel, uskide soles......... 


| KY—Indoor Shoe with no spikes in tap or heel, uskide soles........ 


Track Wrenches..... acer aitit panséeceeeane 
Repair Kits complete for football and track shoes....... 10.00 


TRACK AND FIELD SHOES 





Style NX—A track shoe long needed 
to meet the demand for a more dur- 


able practice shoe. It is of genuine 
Goodyear welt construction. Has 
full sole which keeps upper from wear- 
ing out at heel. We believe this is the 
toughest track shoe made..... $4.20 





Style KX—Same shoe as Style K ex- 
cept it has uskide heel with no spikes 
Cs. 6 + dcnccavees paaeeene $5.50 


SPECIAL TRACK SHOES 


TRACK ACCESSORIES 


Laces for Track Shoes, per gross laces....... iatinewae 
Fixtures complete............. 





Style T—A good durable track shoe. 
Upper made of tough Athletic Tan 
leather that insures fit, comfort and 
resists perspiration. .....eee¢¢ $3.75 

















Style NB—A very fine Goodyear welt 
construction baseball shoe with split 
shank sole. Made of Ath-Tan Kangaroo. 


very best feather- 
weight baseball shoe built especially 
for the big league player. 

Made of Yellowback Kangaroo. Ex- 


| Style S8—Our 


Used by many professionals. ...$5.50 
Style NBS—Same as NB only has 
short 34” softball spikes. ......$5.50 





tra strong and extra light......$8.50 


. BASEBALL ACCESSORIES 


‘bere DENG AREMAADDRSEEEMS ERO Cecccceeeedesseceeredsceessoese 


aes ss cscs ceveceueseesceoecoees di 
Pitchers’ Toe Plates, attached to shoe, leather, each. 
Pitchers’ Toe Plates, attached to shoe, full cap aluminum, each...... 
Pitchers’ Toe Plates, loose, leather, each.............- 
Pitchers’ Toe Plates, loose, full cap aluminum, each........ 


eeereeeeeeeeee 





Style KB—Goodyear welt construc- 
tion with straight sole. An extremely 
strong shoe. Upper made of the finest 
Athletic Tan leather. Used by quite 
a few Big League catchers and 


pitchers. Best shoe in our line for this 
PURSES. 6 cc cccccccccccceses $3.95 
Style KBS—Same as KB only has 
short 34” softball spikes. ......$3.95 
ore eee See 
ae Tt Teer he err 
be haenensess bneneas 1.50 
pAveeweeewes eee 

nevadereneeé Teo .38 
cnenvibestee genes .60 


Ade 


Track Shoes feature an 
interchangeable spike in three lengths: 
GN BIN s oc ocsesccscceses $0.05 

14” for board tracks 

34" for indoor dirt tracks 

5" for outdoor tracks 
The soles of the shoes are reinforced 
with a steel plate. The fixture binds the 
sole together in such a way that the 
spikes cannot punch up into the foot. 


(Two Weeks to Make Up) 


Riddell 


an Ree: 


BASEBALL AND SOFTBALL SHOES 


Style 33—Has a 


upper 
leather. 


regular baseball 
of Athletic Tan 
Leather insole and counter. 


made out 


Features a special moulded rubber 
outsole with cleats moulded on the 
sole which are especially adapted 
for softball. Each sole has two extra 
removable golf spikes which can be 
used at the discretion of the player 
and can be easily removed if not 
desired. This shoe makes an excellent 
golf shoe; also, can be used as a foot- 
ball official's shoe. -$3.75 





1259 N. Wood Street J ohn , Riddell, ian. Chicago, Illinois 
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The 1940 Basketball Chanpioniiiien 


KANSAS 
Class A 
Ollie Thomas 
High School, Winfield 


HE Kansas Class-A Tournament was 

again held in Topeka with Winfield re- 
taining the championship by defeating 
Wyandotte, Kansas City 29-27 in an over- 
time game. 

More zone defenses were in evidence 
this year. Most of the teams employing a 
zone principle used two out and three 
back. Of the teams using man-for-man 
tactics very few played it straight, desir- 
ing rather to apply some zone shifting. 
Winfield used a fast shifting zone, Wyan- 
dotte a man-for-man defense. 

On offense most of the teams tried to 
break fast when they could. Against a set 
defense practically all the teams used well- 
organized offensive maneuvers to get open 
for shots. Against a zone most of them 
moved the ball fast and worked for me- 
dium-to-long set shots. Against a man- 
to-man most of the better teams used 
some kind of a single or double post set- 
up, with some screening to secure their 
shots. 

Against a man-to-man defense we used 
a single post set-up with a boy named 
Tucker feeding and shooting. He weighs 
a little more than 200 pounds, is 6 feet, 
41% inches in height, and is the answer to 
any coach’s dream. Using this single post 
in deep around the basket or pulled out 
past the free-throw circle, we tried to build 
up a lead, make our opponents play us 
straight man-for-man, with Tucker feed- 
ing and maneuvering, and the forwards 
and guards breaking for shots. It sounds 
simple, but it worked for us. The boys 
were all good ball-handlers. We usually 
did not try to break fast, but played for 
position. We always sent five defensive 
men for the rebound, then tried to wheel 
the ball out to the side. 

Against a zone, Winfield moved the ball 


(Continued from page 24) 


the free-throw area and at the same time 
having a man under the basket. The 
weak-side guards also moved over to cover 
the forward’s position. 

All the boys except one played as regu- 
lars in winning the championship last year. 
All are seniors excepting McDermott who 
is a junior. We played the entire four 
games in the state tournament with only 
one two-minute substitution. 

Diagram 14 shows a play that we used 
against a zone defense. We tried to move 
the ball fast, in and out to work for our 
shots. If the ball went to the free-throw 
line X5 would break for the basket. 

Diagram 15 illustrates our tactics when 
we were in the lead, attempting to make 
the defense play a tight man-to-man. The 
defense had to play Tucker safe or he 
would go around his defensive man. 

Diagram 16 shows Winfield’s play 
against a man-to-man defense under the 
basket. Our boys watched for cuts and 
screens. If the defense played in front 
of X2 which was Tucker he would screen 
the defensive man out so that he could 
receive a lob pass over the defensive man’s 
head. 


KANSAS 
Class B 
Harold Binford 
High School, Buhler 


ANSAS has 600 class-B high schools, 
which compete each year for the 
state title. The winners and runner-ups of 
each district meet in regional tournaments. 
The winners of the fifteen regional tourna- 
ments plus one invited team meet for the 
state tournament which is run off in four 
days. 

All sixteen teams which met for the state 
tournament at Hutchinson on March 13, 
had enviable records. Three of these 
teams were undefeated. Buhler’s record 
of twenty wins and four losses was possi- 
bly the lowest percentage won of all six- 


tournament winners, defeated Buhler 
twice during the regular league play, once 
by one point and the second time in an 
overtime game. Both Buhler and Nicker- 
son are members of the strong Mid-Kansas 
League. 

Buhler has won the state title three 
times in the last nine years, and taken part 
in the tournament, six of the last nine 
years. The other state titles were won in 
1931 and 1932 under the fine coaching of 
Coach Floyd Barngrover, now coaching at 
Independence, Kansas. 

No player on this year’s Buhler team 
was six feet tall. However, all seven of 
the boys who saw the most action were 
well built and mature for high school boys. 
Several of these boys could jump well 
above the basket. None of these players 
might be called stars, but each one had 
some special characteristic which made 
his type of play useful some time during 
the season. 

Buhler used a combination zone defense. 
The two forwards rushed the man with the 
ball all the time in the front court even be- 
fore they crossed the ten-second line. This 
rushing tended to cause the opponent 
to rush his passing and made him less ac- 
curate in passing to his team mates. The 
center and guards played a shifting zone. 
The center was responsible for the man 
with the ball in the free-throw circle and 
lane. If the center were pulled out to 
cover a man, both guards covered under 
the basket. If the ball were passed into 
the corner, the guard on that side covered 
the man with the ball and the center and 
other guard covered under the basket. 
Teams will get set shots against this type 
of defense, but we tried to move fast 
enough to rush these shots and we recov- 
ered 90 per cent of the balls off the back- 
board. In two games during the regional 
tournament we changed our defense to 
man-to-man to cover some excellent set- 
shot artists. In the semifinal game against 
Midian, we were behind 17-10 at the half. 
We changed our defense to man-to-man 





fast, trying to keep a man breaking into teen teams. Nickerson, last year’s state and won 31-22. During the state tourna- 
lo | 
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ment we never changed our defense. 

It was interesting to notice that three 
of the four semifinal teams, Roosevelt of 
Emporia, Powhattan and Buhler employed 
a zone defense. Menlo, the other semi- 
finalist used a man-to-man defense. 

Buhler used a revolving offense that 
kept the players on the move most of the 
time against teams which used the man- 
to-man defense. The post man was the 
only one that did not rotate. We did not 
use set plays, but used certain systems of 
rotation. We tried to screen the defensive 
players. If the defense checked, we re- 
versed and cut back. Against zone defense 
we worked the ball to the center on the 
post and pulled the defense in, then passed 
out for close-in set shots. We also worked 
for one-handed shots while crossing the 
court in front of the basket. If the de- 
fense pulled out to cover this, we fed the 
center who slid under the basket for a 
pass. 

The type of defense that we used at 
Buhler kept our team in perfect position at 
all times for a fast break. We always took 
advantage of any opportunity for a fast 
break. The two forwards rushing in the 
front court were the cause of many inter- 
cepted passes which led to a fast break. 

The semifinal game between Buhler and 
Powhattan was possibly the most inter- 
esting of the tournament. Both teams 
used a zone defense. Powhattan used 
three men back and two out which made 
it hard for Buhler to work the ball into 
the post man for shots. The first half, 
ending 19-19, was close all the way, with 
never more than two points difference in 
the score. The second half was also close. 
Although Powhattan had a six-point lead 
at the end of the third quarter, the game 
ended with Buhler ahead 33-31. Two of 
the Buhler forwards hit twelve out of 
twenty-four shots from the side of the 
court which possibly was the factor in 
winning. 

The final game between Menlo and 
Buhler was very exciting the last half. 
Buhler led at the half 18-9. The well 
trained Menlo team came back the second 
half with determination, and tied the score 
at 22, midway in the fourth quarter. Only 
one basket was made the last four minutes 
of play and that was by Buhler. The 
final score was 24-22. 

Undoubtedly the one factor which 
brought the Buhler team the champion- 
ship was its ability to adjust itself to the 
opponent’s type of play. During their 
regular playing season Buhler played 
against every type of offense and defense. 
This was the first team I have ever 
coached that would rather play against a 
zone defense than against man-to-man. 

Diagram 17 shows a rotating formation, 
very effective against a team which uses 
a man-to-man defense. The manner of 
rotating is determined by the way in which 
the defense plays. If the defense is strictly 
man-to-man, the following method will 
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work: X2 dribbles to cut off X3’s defensive 
man. If X3 is open to drive to the basket 
he will do so, but if not he will dribble to 


cut off X1’s defensive man. If the defense 


plays a loose man-to-man, the offense will 
be able to get plenty of close-in set shots. 
A good post man is very valuable in this 
type of formation. If the defense presses 
the offense, he is in a position to receive a 
pass. If the post man is good at pivot 
shots he can keep the defense in their 
position. 

Diagram 18 illustrates the way in which 
the players should rotate if the defense 
plays a checking man-to-man. X2 dribbles 
across to cut off X3’s defensive man, but 
the defense checks. X3 starts to cut the 
same as shown in Diagram 17 but reverses 
and drives back to the other side. These 


two diagrams, 17 and 18, do not illustrate. 
set plays but show different possibilities of : 


play. The player should learn to use his 


own initiative according to changing situ- 
ations. 

Diagram 19 shows a play set up against 
a zone defense. There are several options 
to this play. X3 passes the ball in to X1 
who cuts across the floor. If X1 is not 
covered, he has a good shot. If the guard 
pulls out to cover him, he can dribble or 
pass to X5 under the basket for a shot. If 
the other guard pulls out to cover, then 
X4 is open for a cut to the basket. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Winston S. Dodge 
High School, New Bedford 


HERE are two tournaments held in 

Massachusefts annually, one in the 
Western part of the state and one spon- 
sored by Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology to determine the champion of the 
Eastern section. The two tournament 
winners represent the state and along with 
one representative each from Rhode Is- 
land, Vermont, New Hampshire and 
Maine, and two from Connecticut, they 
form the personnel of the New England 
Tournament held this year in Portland, 
Maine. 

New Bedford, for the first time in his- 
tory, won the eastern title at Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. We have 
had a high scoring team and in two of our 
tournament games scored fifty points. In 
the first round of the New England Tour- 
nament we scored forty against our oppo- 
nent’s forty-eight. 

I believe in building a strong attack, 
maintaining that a high scoring offense is 
the best defense. We employed a long 
passing, fast breaking attack, attempting 
to keep ahead of the defense as much as 
possible during the game. I have found 
that this method has been most successful 
in coping with zone defenses. We en- 
deavored to get down the floor and on the 
attack before the zones were formed. In 
our three high scoring tournament games, 
our opponents used this type of defense. 

We had one forward who broke fast as 
soon as we gained control of the ball, or 
apparently had control of it. If he was 
not open for a long pass he returned for a 
mid-court pass, shuttling to any other 
player who might, or should be cutting 
fast. In this way we often had a basket 
immediately, or had two men on one, or 
three on two. My team this year was fast 
and accurate, shooting on the run; hence, 
our success in winning twenty-one games 
while losing but five. 
shooting we practiced extensively one- 
hand shots, using both the right and left 
hand. 

My best drill in developing speed, con- 
dition and accuracy along with the fast 
break is shown in Diagram 20. X5 when 
gaining possession of the ball either from 
a rebound, out of bounds, or interception 
looked first for a long pass to X1, then a 
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FOOTBALL 








THE SCORES WX THE BALANCE! 





HISF Reach Official —a top ranking ball 
that’s priced low for high school budgets. Choice 
leather. Lock-stitched, triple-lined, and double- 
laced with the perfect skill of famous Reach work- 
manship. Official shape and weight. Built to stand 
punishment. HSF night ghost ball also available— 
white or yellow pebbled grain. 


A long pass to a shifty end —a deft straight-arm — and the way is 
clear for a touchdown! A play like that takes plenty of nerve and 
coordination. But it requires a perfectly balanced ball, too. One that 
will go just where the passer means to throw it. 

The Reach 05 Official Football is more accurate and longer on kicks 
and passes alike. It cuts down the chances of “‘bad breaks”, lets your 
players show their best. 

For 73 years the name of Reach has stood for the highest quality in 
inflated leather goods. In keeping with this tradition, the 05 foot- 
ball is hand-sewn from the best Reach leather. Double-laced, lock- 
stitched and triple-lined to hold its perfect shape. Tough rubber valve 
molded bladder gives added strength. 

Also available in this model is a night ghost ball for twilight prac- 
tice. White or yellow pebbled grain. Insist on Reach footballs for your 
squad — specify Reach today. 


f. J. REACH, WRIGHT & DITSON secre. 


DIVISION OF SPALDING SALES CORPORATION 
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mid-court pass to X2, or a shorter pass to 
X3. With the pass, all players cut for 
position. With this drill we had all men 
handling the ball, exchanging positions 
during the exercise, using a screen if such 
developed, and pivoting or faking when 
necessary. 

With this fast break we also used a 
slower attack with plays and set shooting, 
but only if the situation called for them. 
We did not worry about floor plays be- 
cause they tended to weaken our fast 
break. We practiced them and automati- 
cally put them into operation at the right 
time. 

We used a zone once in a while, depend- 
ing on the playing surface or the score. In 
the season past it was used but twice. A 
sliding man-to-man defense in the back 
court served us with outstanding success 
this season. Against our average of forty 
points per game, our opponents have aver- 
aged but twenty-five. 
players were taught to shift men depend- 
ing upon their position on the floor and 
whether a screen was used against them. 
Offensively we often had one or two men 
free to guard, three and sometimes four 
men when the opponents got the ball. We 
practiced to meet this situation and be- 
came skilled in forcing distance shots. 

I am a strong believer in the theory that 
the success of a team, no matter what the 
coaching system is, depends not only on 
the mechanical ability of the material at 
hand, but more on the character, intelli- 
gence and spirit of co-operation, sacrifice 
and general team play. 


MICHIGAN 
Lower Peninsula, Class B 
Lester D. Orr 
High School, Traverse City 


E Michigan finals in four classes were 

held in the new field house of Michi- 
gan State at Lansing with the winners: 
(A) Flint Northern (B) Traverse City 
(C) Williamston (D) Weidman. 

All games were hotly contested with the 
B and C games outstanding. Margins of 
victory were three and one points, re- 
spectively. 

Traverse City won its championship 
largely through sound defense and a care- 
ful analysis of the opposition’s weak 
points. We used several screen plays, de- 
pending on the alternatives of each play 
to furnish the necessary deception. Much 
of our practice time was devoted to drill 
on this particular phase of the game, more 
with the idea of exhausting all of the 
possibilities of one play, rather than hav- 
ing a large number of plays. Since we 
used a man-to-man defense, this furnished 
us with ample practice against being easily 
screened. Our squad, composed mostly of 
seniors, did not have to spend quite as 
much time in passing drills as they had 
in previous years. Our favorite passing 
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drill was to set up a zone defense and work 
against it. We depended on the old theory 
of working the ball faster than the oppo- 
sition could shift. In the finals against 
St. Theresa of Detroit, we met the best 
zone I have ever seen. Their two back 
men were never pulled out of position and 
it was only because of unusually accurate 
passing by our men that we were per- 





mitted to control the ball most of the 
game. 


As I mentioned, defense was our strong- 
est point. Each boy was completely con- 
vinced that a knowledge of defensive 
fundamentals was just as important as 
that of offensive fundamentals. We had 
plenty of reserve strength so that we 
could press the opposition at all times 
until the ball got over the center line, then 
we loosened up, making it almost impos- 
sible to be screened successfully. The boys 
switched while they were playing a press- 
ing man-to-man, but played strict man- 
to-man after they loosened up in the back 
court. We used a fast break if we re- 
covered in the front court, but employed 
a very deliberate game when we took the 
ball in the back court. 

Schedule played a very important part 
in making Traverse City a good tourna- 
ment team. We lost a few games during 
the course of the year at times when they 
would do the most good from a coaching 
viewpoint. It is difficult to improve with 
a group of self-satisfied boys. We were 
not bothered with that situation and went 
into almost every game in the finals with 
the opposition favored. 


MICHIGAN 
Lower Peninsula, Class C 
Floyd Eby 
High School, Williamston 


OR the first time in the history of the 

school, Williamston High School won 
the district tournament and then won both 
the regional and Class-C state champion- 
ships. We played nine tournament games 
which covered a period of three weeks. 
Only the winner from the district went to 
the regional tournament. 

I had a small team of players averaging 
5 feet, 9 inches in height. We used speed 
to cope with the height of other teams. 
I believe that we had one of the fastest 
teams in the state. The boys were good 
passers, using swift, accurate, long and 
short passes. We won twenty-two out of 
twenty-three games this season, losing an 
overtime game. We averaged thirty-five 
points to our opponents’ twenty-one 
points. 

I think much of our success this year 
was due to the type of defense that we 
used. I originated it this year to meet 
the needs- of this particular group of 
players. The credit for its origination and 
its success are due to the players who co- 
operated in every way and made timely 
suggestions for its improvement. It is what 
I call the scoring-zone defense. It is used 
with the idea of scoring quickly by inter- 
cepting opponents’ passes and by employ- 
ing the fast break. Diagram 21 illustrates 
this scoring defense: 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Rackets of America’s 
/ a Leading Tennis Stars 





RACKETS 


The famous Don Budge 
“Ghost” used and endorsed by 
Budge himself, also the Don 
Budge Phantom and other 


adds a ‘professional-ized touch to all 
Wilson Rackets. 
) Ae COUR 7: Gi O10) 42 


models at lower prices are 


available at your sporting 
goods dealer’s store. 





@ The rackets Don Budge has used since his first 
WILSON 
ELLSWORTH VINES 


Wimbledon Match in 1936 have been made for 
RACKETS him by Wilson. The rackets used by Ellsworth 
Wilson Rackets designed with 1 WVimes, ace Professional, Bruce Barnes and others 
Fe a peration Of his meses, _ are made by Wilson, Eleanor Tennant, famous ten- 


used by him are offered in nis teacher and coach of champions, uses Wilson 


models to suit all purses. See F 2 
them. Rackets designed after her own ideas and recom- 
mends them to her pupils. 





WILSON 
ELEANOR TENNANT 
RACKETS 


The “Tennant Championship” ‘ 


Naturally, working so closely with these great 
players and having their expert cooperation, has 
given all Wilson Rackets a “professional-ized” 
quality that aids any player’s game. See these 


popular “professional-ized” Wilson Rackets be- 
fore you make any final selection. 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago, New 4 
York and other leading cities. 


and “Squire” Rackets were de- 
signed and are endorsed by 
Miss Tennant. This famous 
tennis teacher’s star pupils in- 
clude such champions as Alice 
Marble, World’s Women’s 
Champion, and Bobby Riggs, 
World’s Men’s Champion. 
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The Prevention of 
Injuries Through 
Proper Taping 


EW people outside of trainers re- 
Pai the important part in the pre- 

vention and protection of athletes 
played by adhesive tape. Every man who 
goes on the football field, for example, 
must be properly taped as a safeguard 
against sprains and breaks. For a light 
workout with no body contact, the figure 
eight taping of the ankle right over the 
sock is considered sufficient. This gives 
good support to the ankle and also holds 
the sock firmly in place, preventing 
wrinkling and chafing. 

Weak or injured ankles are fully taped 
with the basket weave in the same manner 
that all ankles are always taped before 
each game or practice scrimmage. 

Proper application of tape is of great 
importance and is based on the nature of 
the work to be performed by the muscles, 
tendons and joints to be protected. The 
condition of the part to be bandaged, that 
is whether it is normal, weakened or in- 
jured, and the type and durability of the 
material used, must also be considered. 


Because ankle taping is used daily on 
every man during the football season, its 
application is very important. The method 
pictured here has been used with great 
success on squads, and has cut ankle 
injuries to a minimum, actually less than 
one per playing season over a_ period 
of years. 

Illustration 1—Here the first two strips 
are shown in place. Note that they start 
from near the back of the leg and bottom 
of the foot, respectively. Sufficient 
pressure should be used to insure that the 
tape will render firm support. 


Illustration 2—Note that the strips are 
placed on with the basket weave. On the 
inner side of the leg the tape is carried 
only a couple of inches above the ankle 
bone, while on the outer side it goes half 
way up to the knee. 


Illustration 3—Each strip overlaps 
about half of the preceding strip. This 
gives considerable more support. Wrinkles 
should be avoided as far as possible, as 
they may cause painful blisters particu- 
larly when they occur over the Achilles 
tendon. 


Illustration 4—The taping proper is 
now complete. Usually five or six strips 
are used in each direction. When a very 
weak ankle is encountered, it may be ad- 
visable to add two or three strips each way 
for the extra support it will give. 


Illustration 5—The distance the tape 
should be carried up the outer side of the 
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leg is shown here. Trainers estimate that 
95% of all ankle injuries occur from the 
twist to the outer side. Therefore greater 
support is given this side by carrying the 
tape further, thus distributing the strain 
over a greater area. 

Illustration 6—The difference in the two 
sides is shown here, as well as the opening 
which is left on the top of the foot and 
ankle. This opening permits free circula- 
tion of the blood. 

Illustration 7—Gauze bandage is applied 
over the tape in order to firm it up for 
immediate use. It also prevents possible 
rolling of the edges of the tape from the 
friction of the socks. An occasional twist 
when wrapping the gauze, as shown, helps 
keep it tight without the necessity of ap- 
plying too much pressure. 

Illustration 8—The completed taping 
gives adequate support to the muscles, 
tendons and joints of the ankle and foot, 
and helps protect them very efficiently 
from the strains encountered during play. 


Taping for Separation of the Acromio 
Clavicular Joint 


Illustration 9—In injuries of this nature 
x-rays are usually made. This one shows 
clearly the separation of the clavicle from 
the upper, or acromio end of the shoulder 
blade. 

Illustration 10—Tape is applied in two 
directions, across the chest to bring the 
ends together and over the top of the 
shoulder to bring the clavicle down back 
into line. 

Illustration 11—The tape is carried well 
across the back, and applied with extreme 
pressure. 

Illustration 12—Additional strips are 
applied with the basket weave, working 
out from the neck and up the side of the 
arm until the entire side and top of the 
shoulder have been covered. 

Illustration 13—A generous overlap is 
used and the direction of the pressure is 
always such as to bring the injured and 
separated bones together. 

Illustration 14—The completed taping. 
The tape supports the stretched muscles, 
tendons, tissues and blood vessels and 
nerves, holding them in position while 
healing takes place. 

Illustration 15—Note the area covered 
by the ends of the tape. The greater this 
area, the greater the diffusion of support 
to uninjured portions of the shoulder. 

Illustration 16—Many trainers also use 
an elastic bandage over the tape as an ad- 
ditional support which offers further re- 
laxation and more quickly restores nor- 
mal circulation, thus assuring quicker re- 
covery. 


This publication wishes to give credit for 
these illustrations taken from the film ‘Tap- 
ing Technique’ to the Bike Web Manufac- 
turing Company, 41 West 25th Street, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 
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The 1940 Basketball Championships 


(Continued from page 32) 


X4 and X5 check the opponent down 
the floor, using a checking zone. They at- 
tempt to take the ball away from the op- 
ponents and score; they try to tie up the 
ball, to make the opponents throw in- 
accurate passes, or to make them lose the 
ball by the violation of the ten-second rule. 
X2 and X3 vary their zone according to 
the way in which the opponents are com- 
ing down the floor, breaking quickly to in- 
tercept passes. The zone is usually near 
the center of the floor. X1 stays back 
and intercepts passes only when he is 
reasonably sure that he can do so. When 
the opponents dribble or pass around X4 
and X5 and near the center of the court, 
they all sprint back into their fundamental 
zone as shown in the diagram by dotted 
lines. From then on the zone is a variation 
of a fundamental zone with one man out, 
two back at the free-throw circle, and two 
back at the basket. To work this defense 
successfully, the players must sprint back 
on defense at full speed when the other 
team comes into possession of the ball. 

To play the scoring zone-defense suc- 
cessfully the players must have: 1. Speed. 
2. Alertness and quickness. 3. Coolness 
and confidence. 4. Aggressiveness. 5. 
They must be in perfect condition. 

Our style of offense from the funda- 
mental zone was the fast break, with 
plenty of shooting, with four men following 
in and playing for the percentage of re- 
bound shots, and one man hanging back. 
When guarded closely, we worked the ball 
in by shooting the best way that we could 
and then followed in. 

This year’s team was exceptionally fast 
and aggressive, following in every shot and 
taking advantage of every break. The 
players made up for their lack of height 
by outjumping their opponents, and they 
were in perfect condition which enabled 
them to stand a fast pace for all four 
quarters. 

Write-ups of the classes A and D 


tournaments by James Barclay and Rus- ~ 


sell Newell appeared in the April issue — 
Editor’s Note. 


MICHIGAN 
Upper Peninsula, Class B 
Roger Keast 
Graveraet High School, Marquette 


N the Upper Peninsula, as in the rest 

of Michigan, competition is divided 
into classes according to school enrollment. 
Four teams qualified from the district 
tournaments in Class B, five in Class C 
and seven in Class D. Hermansville de- 
feated National Mine, the only previously 
undefeated team in the Upper Peninsula, 
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for the Class-D title. Crystal Falls, the 
tournament favorite in Class C, defeated 
L’Anse in the finals. Marquette won its 
first Upper Peninsula basketball cham- 
pionship since 1916, when it defeated Esca- 
naba in the Class-B finals. 

Tournament play was marked by the 
closeness of the scores, most games being 
won by a one or two-point margin. There 
was a decided lack of fast-break basketball 
in the tournament, most teams preferring 
to work the ball past the mid-court slowly. 
The favorite style of set offensive play 
seemed to be with two men in a pivot 
position outside the free-throw lane and 
three men in a break position beyond the 
free-throw circle. The majority of the 
teams did not hesitate to shoot set shots 
from well outside the free-throw circle and 
even from mid-court. This was probably 
due in part to the type of defense used 
by some of the teams. 

All types of defenses were in evidence, 
a number of the smaller schools using a 
strict shifting zone, some using a combina- 
tion zone and man-to-man, and others 
using a shifting man-to-man defense. 

The Graveraet High School basketball 
season opened December first, after three 
weeks of practice, with two veterans re- 
turning. Much of our early season train- 
ing was on fundamentals, such as stops and 
pivots, dribbling, passing, and shooting. 
I used a number of passing and shooting 
drills as a means of developing these spe- 
cial techniques. One drill that proved 
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DIAG. 23 





especially effective is shown in Diagram 22. 
X1 dribbled and passed to X2, who was 
breaking towards him. X1 then took the 
position vacated by X2. X2, after re- 
ceiving the ball, dribbled and passed to X3, 
who was breaking out. X2 took the po- 
sition vacated by X1. X3 dribbled and 
passed to X4, who was breaking out, and 
so on. This drill may be used with any 
number of players, but there must be an 
equal number on both sides. It may be 
run slowly at the beginning of the sea- 
son, and speeded up as the players be- 
come more adept in the execution of the 
fundamentals involved. A _ variety of 
passes may be used; it may be run with 
or without the dribble and it is an excellent 
conditioner if run at top speed. 

My offensive during the past year was 
governed by the type of material available. 
The nucleus around which I had to build, 
was a center, six feet, five inches in height. 
This boy’s height was too valuable an 
asset to be used anywhere but near the 
basket. As a result, we based our attack 
on a single pivot outside the free-throw 
lane and near the edge of the free-throw 
circle, with the center either standing 
in this position, or breaking out to this po- 
sition, depending on the type of defense 
against which we were playing. The for- 
wards went around him outside the pivot 
or received back-hand passes behind the 
pivot man. The guards screened on each 
other’s defense men and broke down the 
opposite side of the floor. One play that 
succeeded especially well from this forma- 
tion was a guard-cut which worked as 
shown in Diagram 23. 

X1 passed to X2, who broke out to 
meet the ball. X2 bounce-passed it to 
X3 and broke around him, trying to shave 
his defensive man off on the pivot. X1, 
timing his break with X2 so as to shave 
his man off on X2 if possible, broke around 
the pivot man who threw a one-handed 
backward, bounce pass. Against a shifting 
man-for-man defense, X3 invariably was 
free when his man checked-off on X1. 

On defense we played a shifting man- 
for-man with special emphasis on shifting 
only when necessary, and shifting back at 
the first opportunity. Defense funda- 
mentals that we spent a great deal of 
time on were the following: (1) The box- 
er’s side-step. (2) Running backwards. 
(3) One hand upraised in opponent’s line 
of vision whenever there was danger of a 
shot. (4) Dropping back every time the 
opponents passed the ball toward the 
basket whether or not the opponent broke. 

To my mind our success in the tourna- 
ment was because we made use of all the 
individual talent available on the squad. 
One forward was small, but fast and we 
used him as our break-away man on 
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offense. He usually played his guard close 
all over the floor on defense, trying for 
interceptions. Our center used his height 
to good advantage on pivot shots and both 
offensive and defensive rebounds. One 
guard was tall, a good set-shot man. His 
work on defensive rebounds was a de- 
ciding factor in all tournament games. The 
other guard was short, rugged, and fast, 
but shifting men rapidly and well on de- 
fense, he was able many times to tie up 
the ball on opposing pivot men. 


MICHIGAN 
Upper Peninsula, Class D 
]. W. Kleimola 
High School, Hermansville 


N winning the Class-D tournament in 

the Upper Peninsula this year, I fol- 
lowed the same principles to which I have 
adhered in my coaching experience. 

I have always felt that simplicity of in- 
structions to high school boys brought bet- 
ter returns. I believe there is a certain 
psychology that must be emphasized. I 
keep insisting that the boys are better than 
their opponents until they believe it. 

Defensively my teams play a man-to- 
man. Offensively we pay no attention to 
set plays. Much ball-handling is empha- 
sized with no man on the team standing 
idle. We do not take certain positions in 
the corners or along the sides of the court 
but keep the ball moving in what we call 
a “roll.” This has been effective in play- 
ing zone-defense teams in that it has pulled 
the zone to one side of the court or the 
other thus permitting a fast man to dribble 
in for a close-in shot from the side which 
has been opened. However, most if not all 
of the offense is left to the boys on the 
team. Most of our opponents played a 
zone defense this year; the zone being 
more in evidence than in previous years. 
We used a man in the pivot position this 
year for the first time with fairly good re- 
sults. However, our offense did not de- 
pend upon the man in the pivot position. 
The roll or keep the ball moving was the 
principle upon which offensive play was 
built. 

Much emphasis was put on free-throw- 
ing. I have always claimed that the team 
that can show superiority from the free- 
throw lane has a decided advantage. The 
ability of my boys to make their free 
throws won for us the district and final 
tournaments this year. During a portion of 
the basketball season I made it a rule that 
a boy had to make five straight free throws 
before he could leave practice. I tried to 
get in at least fifty throws per boy at each 
practice. Each boy was encouraged to use 
the style that came easiest to him. No set 
style of shooting free throws was followed. 

We have the co-operation of the super- 
intendent and faculty in that we start 
basketball in the grades. Saturday 
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NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


14TH ANNUAL COACHING SCHOOL 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS °¢ 


AUGUST, 19-31 


THE NATION’S OLDEST COACHING SCHOOL 
OFFERS ITS GREATEST STAFF 







LYNN WALDORF 
Northwestern—Football 


EDDIE ANDERSON 


lowa—Football 


DUTCH LONBORG 
Northwestern—Basketball 


WARD LAMBERT 
Purdue—Basketball 





FOOTBALL 
LYNN WALDORF EDDIE ANDERSON 


Northwestern lowa 
Brilliant Exponent Voted “The-Coach-of-the- 
of Single Wing Attack Year" for 1939 


WES FRY 
Northwestern 
Outstanding Backfield Coach 


BURT INGWERSEN 
Northwestern 
Noted Line Coach 


BASKETBALL 
DUTCH LONBORG == WARD LAMBERT 


Northwestern Purdue 
Exponent of Set Floor 1940 Big Ten Champions 
Play Offense Fast-Break Offense 


Courses in track, athletic administration, training, 
intra-murals and tennis will be given by members of 
Northwestern University’s Athletic Staff. Mimeo- 
graphed notes offered in all classes. 


WATCH ALL-STARS VS. GREEN BAY 


Throughout the two weeks of the school, the College All- 
Stars will practice at Dyche Stadium for the game with the 
Green Bay Packers at Soldiers’ Field, Aug. 29. The prac- 
tice sessions will be open to members of coaching school. 
Coaches will attend game in a body. Supplementary lectures 
will be given by members of the All-Star Coaching Staff. 


ENJOY A GRAND VACATION 


Combine study with pleasure at Northwestern this summer. 
Located on the shore of Lake Michigan, Evanston is an ideal 
summer resort...excellent bathing beaches... Big League 
baseball .. . golf courses ... living quarters on the lake front 
...Special accommodations for coaches with families... It 
all adds up to a vacation you will never forget. 


K. L. WILSON, Athletic Director 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. 


Please send me illustrated folder on the 1940 Northwestern University 
Coaching School. 
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morning basketball for grade pupils and 
basket shooting on the school grounds are 
well worth while. 

Ball-handling and passing get most of 
the attention during the year. Fans like 
to watch a team that can handle and pass 
the ball. I have instilled in my boys a 
pride in good passing and excellent ball- 
handling. It has been a source of satis- 
faction to hear such comments from the 
sidelines as, “they have a bunch of good 


| ball-handlers,” or “they can shoot their 


free throws.” Practice, practice and more 
practice produce good ball-handlers and 
basket shooters. 


MINNESOTA 
Walter M. Mikulich 
High School, Breckenridge 


IGHT evenly matched teams met in 

St. Paul for the annual State Basket- 

ball Tournament March 28, 29 and 30th. 

The representative teams made up one of 

the best balanced tournaments of recent 

years. Interest in basketball reached a 

new high when more than 34,500 paid 

$17,000 in admissions, surpassing all 
former tournament records. 

The final round found Chisholm defeat- 
ing Tracy 35-30 with a tremendous rally 
in the last one and a half minutes to win 
consolation honors. Marshall High of 
Minneapolis defeated last year’s champion, 
Mountain Lake, for third place. Brecken- 
ridge won the state title by defeating Red 
Wing. 

Marshall was potentially the most 
powerful offensive team of the tournament 
while Red Wing was conceded to be the 
best defensive team. Both teams, Mar- 
shall especially, were bothered consider- 
ably by a zone defense. The man-to-man 
defense was still the most used, about 90 
per cent of the teams in this state em- 
ploying that defense. Breckenridge and 
Chisholm used a zone defense in the 
tournament with success. 

Chisholm used both zone and man-to- 
man defenses throughout the season. 
Breckenridge has not used the man-to- 
man in the past two years. They play 
three men in and two out, playing the man 
with the ball very close. Against a stall- 
ing game, three men moved out and rushed 
the ball, at the same time maintaining the 
zone rather well. Offensively, both pivot 
and screen-type plays were used success- 
fully by the teams. Fast-break play was 
employed when the opportunity presented 
itself, but on the whole, the teams were 
more cautious than usual. 

Breckenridge employed a slow, de- 
liberate offense, working off a pivot on 
either side of the free-throw lane. Having 
the good fortune to possess four good 
basket-shooters, we scored from all sec- 
tions of the floor. However, very few at- 
tempts at shooting were made from be- 
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hind the free-throw circle. Control of the 
ball on rebounds decided to a large de- 
gree our success. Our center, Cimbura, 
6 feet, 2 inches in height, was one of the 
best rebound men in the state. Against 
the zone defense, we placed him in the 
free-throw lane where he had an excellent 
position for rebound work. Although the 
rules have been altered to handicap the 
tall player, he was still most dangerous as 
an opponent and most valuable as a team 
man. 

In Diagram 24, G4 passes the ball to 
F2 and breaks fast following his pass. F2 
passes to C, and breaks fast following the 
ball. The variations are as follows: C 
return-passes to F2 who may take a 
screen pot shot; or he may go in for a 
lay-in; C may fake to F2 and pass to G4; 
C may fake to F2 and pivot for a shot. 

In Diagram 25, G4 passes to G5, fol- 
lows the pass and screens off X4. G5 
passes to F2 while C pulls to the left to 
take out X1. F2 returns the pass to G5 
if he is ahead of his defensive man. 


MISSOURI 
C. O. Kamp 
McBride High School, St. Louis 


HE Missouri State Tournament was 
held at Joplin on March 14, 15 and 
16th. Eight teams participated, repre- 
senting six different districts, as St. Louis 
is allowed two representatives with Kansas 
City also sending two teams. 
At the tournament three of the eight 
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DIAG. 26 





teams used a zone defense, while the other 
five teams all played a man-to-man de- 
fense. Offensively, seven of the eight teams 
used the fast-break to a great extent, 
though, when necessary, five of the eight 
teams used set plays. 

McBride High School, the winner of 
the state tournament, presented a team 
of the smallest and youngest players in the 
tournament; it was also admittedly the 
best ball-handling team. In their very 
first game against the pre-tournament 
favorites, Paseo High School of Kansas 
City, the McBride five astonished spec- 
tators, officials and coaches with their 
clever passing and long-range shooting. On 
the second night of the tournament the 
McBride team showed the spectators that 
they had another championship requisite, 
namely, the ability to pull games out of 
the fire. With only one minute and fifteen 
seconds left to play, McBride was behind 
five points, yet when the gun went off to 
end the game in regulation time the score 
was tied, and McBride finally won in the 
second overtime period. In both these 
games McBride played against a zone de- 
fense, hence was unable to use its set 
plays. In the final game, however, 
Springfield used a man-to-man defense so 
McBride was finally able to use the system 
that the boys had practiced and used all 
season. The accompanying diagram (26) 
illustrates one of our plays. The other 
plays that we used were in reality only 
variations of the one diagrammed. 

X4, a guard, passed the ball in to the 
forward X2. In the meantime X1, the 
center, crossed the floor to screen for X3, 
a forward, who crossed the floor ready to 
receive a pass. If X3 was covered, the 
original forward X2 did not pass to X3, 
but passed the ball out to the guard X5, 
who then passed it to X1 in the forward 
position left vacant when X3 crossed the 
floor. X1 then dribbled across the floor 
toward the free-throw line, while X5 
crossed the floor and screened for X2 who 
had replaced X4 as the guard; X2 cut to 
the outside and received a pass from X1. 
If X2 was not open, X1 had a possibility 
of passing to X4 who had replaced X2 in 
the forward position, for X4 also broke 
for the basket after X3 came over to 
screen his man. This play was our best 
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PROFESSIONAL 


Here’s what the new Professional will do: 


1. Cut a 76-inch swath at a speed of 5 miles per hour. 
2. Mow 20 acres a day —a football field in 20 minutes. 


3. Reverse itself by means of a simple, strong planetary 
type reverse gear. 


4. Climb a 30% grade. 


| 5. Cut grass 3 inches tall. 


The Professional will do almost as much as an expensive Three Unit 
Tractor Mower selling for twice the price. It is a great machine for 
School Systems and we predict a big future for it. 


Send for Our 
Special Catalog 


TORO MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


Minneapolis Minnesota 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE COLLEGE 


SUMMER 
SESSIONS 


INTER-SESSION— 








June 11 to June 28 
MAIN SESSION— 

J 1 to August 9 
POST 1ON— 

August 12 to August 30 
Offering abundant opportuni- 
ties for professional advance- 
ment through courses which 
may be credited toward ad- 
vanced and baccalaureate de- 
grees in: 

HEALTH EDUCATION 

RECREATION 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

ATHLETICS 
Opportunity for sound study 
under nationally known staff 
of instructors, combined with 
good entertainment. Living ac- 
commodations at reasonable 
rates. Moderate expenses. For 
—— announcement ad- 
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239 Education Building __ 
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BASEBALL COACHING 
KIT 


Over 700 Coaches in 46 States Have 
This Kit 

Just the thing to pass out to your squad 
members before season starts. Things they 
should know and n ou may not have 
time to tell to them. Included are diagrams 
of position of each cee according to 
style of batter—number of outs—men on 
base, etc. What to expect. What to do. 


2 Copies each of COACH'S 
INSTRUCTIONS 
To Batterymen To 3rd Basemen 
To Ist Basemen To Shortstops 
To 2nd Basemen To Outfielders 
12 Booklets plus “Signal System" for. 
the coach 
Plus—!. Organizing the Pitcher's Thinking. 
2. Practice Work with Pitchers. 
3. Practice Session Talks. 
4. Signal System for Coach. 
5. Qualifications of Baseball Players. 
6. Extra Dividends in the Batting Order. 
Coach's Kit, 18 Booklets... . Total $1.65 


Also Available—Baseball Coach's 
Data Sheets at 11/2 each. 
To be used by assistant manager to tell you 
—who is hitting with men on base—who is 
your best lead-off hitter—who is driving in 
og — walk getter—best pitcher— 
to minute data about your players. 
nEVIsED Baseball Coaching Course 
Outline 
Special Price—Kit and Outline plus 
ae DATA Gere... ........... $2.7 


H.S. DeGROAT, Baseball Coach 
B. Dept., Springfield College, Springfield, Mass. 
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scoring play throughout the season. 

Defensively McBride used a man-to- 
man system all through the season. It 
worked out very well, if we may judge 
from the scoring records of the McBride 
team as compared with its opponents; the 
final totals show that McBride made just 
four points less than twice the total made 
by their opponents. 


MONTANA 
R. W. Taylor 
High School, Havre 


N Montana our interscholastic basket- 
ball set-up is much different from that 
in most states. Here in Montana, we have 
a Class-A conference composed of the six- 
teen largest schools of the state. This con- 
ference race lasts the entire season from 
the latter part of December into the first 
week of March. The team having the best 
percentage at the end of the season is de- 
clared the conference champion. 

The second week in March is tourna- 
ment time for the basketball teams in 
Montana. We have two tournaments 
played the same week, one in the Northern 
part of the state and the other in the 
Southern part. Eight Class-A schools go 
to the North and eight Class-B schools to 
the South. The Class-B schools win their 
way to the division tournaments by win- 
ning at their district tournaments. 

At the Northern and Southern division 
tournaments, we have two separate eight- 
team tournaments, one for the Class B 
schools and one for the Class A schools. 
If a team is successful it plays only three 
games to win the eight-team tournament. 
For each division we then have a Class-A 
winner and a Class-B winner. 

One week after the district tournament, 
the two winning teams from the South and 
North meet to play a round-robin tourna- 
ment for the state Class-A and Class-B 
championships and the grand state 
championship. The team winning all three 
games is entitled to the latter honor. 

Havre High School this year swept all 
the titles, the Big Sixteen Conference, the 
Northern division and the grand state 
championship by winning all three of its 
games against the other division cham- 
pions. 

Havre averaged forty-six points to its 
opponents twenty-eight through the Big 
Sixteen Conference and all tournament 
games to amass the greatest scoring 
record in Montana’s history and receive 
acclaim from many as the greatest team 
in Montana’s history. The team was very 
tall, but not very fast. The forwards 
averaged 6 feet, 1 inch, and the center 
was 6 feet, 5 inches tall, the guards 6 feet, 
2% inches. The boys were excellent on 
rebounds and were fair shooters. I men- 
tion the above as important because it was 
the height and ability to use it that made 
the team really great. 





The first half of the season we en- 
deavored to use a double-post system com- 
bined with a fast break and a zone defense. 
The zone defense functioned well until we 
met a few “hot-shooting” teams in mid- 
season. The double pivot post did not 
seem to permit others except the post man 
to score sufficiently. Switching back to a 
strict man-to-man defense, we cut our op- 
ponents’ score down several points and 
changing our offense to a combination fast 
break and single-post system, 3 in 2 out, 
we increased our scoring definitely from 
ten to twenty points a game. 

Our fast break combined both short and 
long passes, whichever the situation re- 
quired. When stopped on the fast break, 
we slowed down to a criss-cross attack 
which, instead of following a definite pat- 
tern, tended to get our biggest and best 
rebounders into position after any shot. 
At various times during the season we had 
each one of our first seven men lead the 
team in scoring, and we had one forward, 
one center and one guard, each averaging 
better than ten points per game all 
season. 

We had a few plays which worked very 
well, but which were seldom used as we 
operated more on a “shoot at any oppor- 
tunity and follow” basis. In the average 
game our team scored two rebounds to 
every shot made from any distance — 
most of the rebounding being done with 
only one hand. 

Against a zone defense we depended 
primarily on good set shooting and re- 
bound work. Not until we had pulled the 
defense far out, did we attempt to pass 
inside for shorter shots. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
R. J. Garrett 
High School, Berlin 


HE New Hampshire Tournament, the 

goal of all high school teams consists 
of eight teams in Class A, a like number 
in Class B, and this year four teams in 
Class C. These teams vie with each other 
for the championship of their class. The 
tournament is very efficiently handled and 


the boys are entertained during the 
tournament at the various fraternity 
houses. 


This year all of the teams were well 
matched and were well coached. None of 
the Class-A teams were bothered with the 
so-called “jitters.” Some teams used a 
two-team system while the other depended 
upon one well-drilled team to carry the 
load. My team had as captain a boy who, 
in my opinion, ranked with any that I have 
seen, in poise and confidence. He was a 
balance wheel for our team. He brought 
the ball down the court, set up the plays 
to perfection and always matched his man 
in scoring. Captain Lane was a coaches’ 
“dream,” always dependable. Besides go- 
ing on scoring sprees when it helped, our 
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reserves were valuable and filled in when 
the other boys needed rest or were lost 
via the personal-foul route. We played 
the man-for-man defense which bothered 
our opponents, Our first game of the 
tournament with Lebanon was one which 
gave us plenty of trouble, but we were en- 
couraged when our captain held their star 
to three foul shots. Their 2-1-2 defense 
was what the “doctor” ordered for us. Our 
players broke through consistently for 
close shots while the man shooting was al- 
ways protected by screens. With the 
baskets from our fast break swelling the 
total, we coasted in with a safe margin. 

The second game brought two of the 
finest basketball players in New Hamp- 
shire together, Therrien of Stevens and 
Lane of Berlin. The battle staged by these 
two will long be remembered. Each the 
captain of his team scored nine points. 
Having had a chance to scout the Stevens 
team, I knew from what positions Ther- 
rien scored his baskets and Stringer, a 
better-than-average center, shot. 

In the case of Therrien it was observed 
that he could shoot his best when allowed 
to get set. In fact he was practically cer- 
tain to make his shot. Furthermore, he 
shot from the right side of the court only. 
We, therefore, knew that he could not be 
allowed to get set at any time and that 
if possible, we must keep him on the left 
side of the court. My captain, Lane, fol- 
lowed instructions to the letter and kept 
him on the run. The shots which he made 
were on the run and had more than a lit- 
tle luck with them. Therrien tried to swap 
to another man, but Lane stuck to him in 
spite of that smart move. Good set shots 
should be kept moving. Lane certainly 
did a good job of following directions. 

During the scouting it was also ob- 
served that Stringer played as stationary 
post just out of the three-second area. He 
faked well and fooled the man guarding 
him with a fake, then a pivot with a cut 
for the basket, but his pivot was always in 
the same direction. His next attempt was 
a fake and a jump shot from a pivot, also 
in the same direction. I instructed my 
center to shift in the opposite direction 
from his fake. He found himself always 
in position either to take the ball away 
from the attempted shot or tie him up in 
a held ball. We were fortunate that 
Stringer could shoot with only one hand. 

Saturday night found the field house 
filled with four thousand howling fans, 
there to see Manchester Central against 
Berlin in the finals. It was Central’s first 
chance to fight for the championship in 
twelve years. They were out to win and 
so was Berlin. Having scouted them in 
previous games we knew their efficiency in 
shooting, so we kept the ball away from 
them. If they would not break their de- 
fense we would not give them the ball and 
a chance to score. With two minutes to go 
we were five points ahead; ten seconds to 


go we were tied, and on a free-throw, our 
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MORE and MORE 


football coaches are insisting upon 





FOR “T” SHIRTS 


Famous coaches and athletic directors say that the 


double fast absorbing and evaporating qualities 
of Durene mercerized cotton yarn make it ideal 
for ‘“T”’ shirts. ““Durene” protects health of players 
—helps avoid chills, colds and muscular stiffness. 


FOR KNITTED TRUNK SHORTS 


More and more football coaches are specifying 
Durene knitted trunk shorts. The hygienic qual- 
ities of this soft, durable yarn help prevent boils, 
skin eruptions and chafing between the legs. 


FOR JERSEYS 


More than one-half of all coaches included in a 
recent survey insist upon “Durene’”’ for game jer- 
seys. The use of ‘““Durene” is growing rapidly — 
while “Durene”’ is especially popular in the South, 
it is extensively used also in colder sections, where 
the double fast absorbing and evaporating qualities 
of “Durene”’ are particularly valuable in helping 
avoid chills and colds. Another good point about 
‘““‘Durene” garments — when stored they are com- 
pletely safe from attack by moths. 


DURENE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
470 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
DEAN HILL, PRESIDENT 
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reliable center scored the winning point. 

Observations of this tournament showed 
that teams were using the 2-1-2 defense. 
Berlin, alone, used the man-for-man. Most 
teams shot every time they got the ball 


without trying to work it in. One team 
tried to use the two-team system, but was 
outclassed by Central. It was apparently 
a year of up-sets; all teams picked by the 
experts to win, lost. 

The play shown in Diagram 27 was used 
against a 2-1-2 defense when the opponents 
let us come over the 10-second line. X2 
passed to X1 who passed to X5. X5 
passed to X4 who cut over into the ex- 
treme corner. He hooked a pass to X3 
who cut over to screen the man who 
covered the center zone. X65 hesitated, 
then cut for the basket and took a pass 
from X3. The defensive center shifted to 
cover X5 as he cut for the basket. X3 
had a clear shot for the basket. 

The play shown in Diagram 28 started 
like that shown in Diagram 27. X3 timed 
his break so that X1 and X3 passed each 
other while X3 screened off the center. X5 
was watched as he had scored previously. 
X1, therefore, cut through to score more 
often than one would imagine. 

The play, a criss-cross, shown in Dia- 
gram 29 was used against a close man- 
to-man defense which covered all over the 
court. X4 passed to X5 who passed to 
X1. X5 cut toward the outside. X1 
passed to X2 who had advanced toward 
the center line. X3 cut across the court 
to take a pass from X2. X2 cut down 
the center. X3 passed to X5 across the 
court who passed to X2. X2 shot or 
passed back to X5. This play required 
good ball-handling but got results, driving 
the opposing teams back into a zone, which 
made other plays work successfully. 


NEW MEXICO 
Salvador Perez 
St. Michael’s High School, Santa Fe 


EW MEXICO is divided into eight 
districts, the two winning teams of 
each district going to the state tourna- 
ment. By defeating Santa Fe High in the 
finals of the District-2 tournament, we 
represented that district in the state 
tournament. It happened that we were 
placed in the upper bracket and our run- 
ners-up in the lower bracket. 

This year’s tournament was held at 
Raton. All games were close, with a few 
going the one-sided way. Of the sixteen 
teams, twelve used the man-for-man de- 
fense, four a zone. I used a shifting zone 
with two fast men in the front line and 
three in the back. In the state tourna- 
ment I used a tighter defense, allowing 
long shots, but preventing close shots. 

Texico was our first opponent, whom 
we defeated 58-24. Our next opponent 
was Raton High. Raton used a man-for- 
man and screen at every opportunity. In 


this game I used a four-man zone with 
my center playing man for man. The 
Raton center was held to no points and 
my center turned in a wonderful exhibi- 
tion on defense. Hobbs was next and we 
played the finals with our city rivals, the 
Santa Fe High School. 
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NORTH DAKOTA | 
F. A. Grunenfelder | 
High School | 
Mandan 


IGHT teams met at Bismarck for the 

annual state basketball tournament. 
Pre-tournament dope favored Valley City, | 
Wahpeton and Minot, although every 
team was considered to be a reasonably | 
strong contender. | 

The attendance was an all-time high | 
and the gate receipts showed the second | 
largest profit in tournament history. | 

The final game was a natural, Mandan, 
pitted against Bismarck. In reaching the 
finals, Bismarck had defeated Minot and 
Devils Lake; Mandan had eliminated 
Wahpeton and Fargo. The final score of 
the championship game was 30 to 24 in 
favor of Mandan. The championship was 
Mandan’s first in twenty-seven years of 
competition. 

Offensive systems featured the fast 
break with the two finalists employing the 
weapon to excellent advantage. Mandan’s 
sustained fast break was chiefly respon- 
sible for its success as the team had no Gi 
player over 5 feet 101% inches in height. | o/ fone 

Screens were used to advantage by all | , ron 
the contending teams, but very few set Fen CORTON SOPreRT 
plays were in evidence. Five teams used 
a three-out and two-in offensive system, | KEDS SHOCK-PROOF INSOLE 
while the other three teams used three- | a 
in and two-out. 

The shifting man-to-man defense was 
used by seven of the teams, with one team | SPONGE RUBBER 
employing a shifting zone defense. Check- CUSHIONING 
ing in the back court was employed by | 
several of the teams, although none of | 
them used this system continually. | 

Our offense and defense were trained to 
function over the entire court, depending 
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Keds for court games Shock-Proof insoles for extra 
out of doors. The exclusive stamina. Scientific Last for 
features makethemthe natural perfect fit. Flexible Arch 
preferenceoftopranking play- Cushions for those who want 
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1 . bilit d diti TOE ACTION ers of tennis and badminton. them. Keds are washable. 
on speed, passing ability and condition, . acai 
ieduaad es overcome nt lack of height. ” OTN Inevery Keds type there are styles with arch cushions if you want them. 





Short, fast passes with an occasional criss- — 
cross or screen were employed. Set shots +) REG. e S. PAT. OFF. ' They are not Keds 
were taken from any reasonable distance. Le 24) unless the name Keds 
Our defense was man-to-man and during appears in the shoes. 
much of the tournament we employed a 
passing defense in the back court. United States eC Company 

Team work, condition and courage on Rockefeller Center * 1230 Sixth Avenue, New York 


the part of the entire squad were the de- 
ciding factors in our winning the cham- HILLMAN PRACTICE 
HURDLE 


pionship. 
The CANVAS TOP and the 
Light Overturning Force prevents 
knee and ankle injuries. 
Can be used in both directions 
and the Hurdle resets itself when 
overturned. 


Used Indoors and Outdoors in 
ee ne 


Price Price 39.00. F. O. B., Hanover. 
Quotations furnished on 28 Ib. 


| ights. 
and 35 Ib. wei ms ; 


*“ HARRY HILLMAN 
AND SON 
Box 492 Hanover, N. H. 








NEVADA 
Edwin Whitehead 
High School, Sparks 


HE Nevada Interscholastic Basketball 
Tournament was held in Reno, 
March 13, 14 and 15th. Eight teams par- 
ticipated, four from the Western zone, 
Reno, Fallon, Carson, Sparks; two from 
the Northern zone, Winnemucca, and 
Elko; Las Vegas from the Southern zone 
(Continued on page 46) 
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Theory and Organization of 


High School Football 


By Robert W. Nulf 
North Side High School, Ft. Wayne, Indiana 


OOTBALL is a complicated game. 
Potensis and defensive team play, 

plus a number of unnatural indi- 
vidual skills such as blocking and tackling 
played under rough and tumble physical 
conditions while in a highly emotional 
mental state, add to its complexity. 

We are pretty well agreed that execu- 
tion is the important factor in football. 
Execution whether it is team offensive or 
team defensive maneuvers or whether it 
is individual tactics. To attain a high de- 
gree of execution, there are several factors 
which are all important and closely asso- 


ciated. These factors are: 1. Reac- 
tions; 2. Mental Attitude; 3. State of 
Mind; 4. Physical Condition; 5. Ma- 


terial; 6. Organization. 

Reactions in football must be the re- 
sults of habit. If a boy has to take the time 
to think, in order to execute a maneuver 
whether it is a phase of team play or indi- 
vidual maneuver the reaction time will 
more than likely be so great that the re- 
sultant action will not make for efficient 
execution. 

An example of this might be shown in 
teaching a beginner to block. You can 
work for days with a boy on blocking and 
apparently he will be doing quite well. 
His stance may be good; he may have a 
pretty good charge, and follow-up with his 
head up and feet wide; he may be making 
good use of his forearm and you will think 
that he is doing well, but when you put 
him in position as a part of the team for 
scrimmage you are apt to see that this 
pretty fair blocker has suddenly become 
poor in his blocking. His stance is gone; 
he has lost his charge; he has no follow-up 
and he looks as if he had never been taught 
any of the rudiments of blocking. Now 
then, what has happened? 

We have taken this boy from doing just 
one thing, that of pairing off with an op- 
ponent and doing nothing but block under 
conditions which require no other thought, 
nor involve any other activity; and we 
have placed him on a team involving 
twenty-two players instead of only two as 
in a single blocking routine; now he is 
concerned with varied assignments for 
plays which may require him to block not 
just the one opponent against whom he 
had practiced blocking; perhaps the vari- 
ous plays will require him to block as 
many as four or five different opponents 
located in a like number of defensive posi- 
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HROUGH the courtesy of Nobel 
Kizer we are privileged to present 
one of the outstanding addresses made 
at Purdue’s recent football clinic. This 
will be concluded in the June issue. 





tions and he will have to pull out of the 
line to get in position for some of his as- 
signments and if he is a back he will often 
have ball-handling assignments and some 
running to do before he executes his block. 

We have given this boy some additional 
mechanical duties to perform and certainly 
many more to think about and in thinking 
of these other things, even though he is 
still conscious of his blocking assignments, 
he forgets the requisites of good blocking 
such as stance, charge, head up, tail down, 
good follow-through, etc., and his blocking 
is naturally less effective. How can we 
keep him from forgetting these requisites 
of blocking? The truth is we cannot teach 
him to remember them but we can give 
this boy opportunity and time to block so 
that eventually he forms the habit of 
blocking correctly and there is no thinking 
required. Thus, as each habit involved in 
blocking grows, and reaches a higher level 
of efficiency, so will the reaction time de- 
crease and the execution attain a higher 
level. 

Another similar example is offensive 
backfield play. If a boy has to stop to 
think of his foot-work and ball-handling 
on every play, he is bound to be slow in 
his reaction. Likewise, if he has to do too 
much thinking on defense he is going to 
react slowly. 

I know that there are instances when a 
boy has time to think but I am sure that 
you will all agree that there are more in- 
stances when he does not have time to do 
so, and that because of his many assign- 
ments and the unusual emotional condi- 
tions existing during a game, his reactions 
are going to be dependent upon the habits 
that he has attained or developed in that 
particular act or skill and unless these 
habits are strong and well developed, his 
reactions are going to be weak and his 
execution inefficient. 

As execution is dependent upon reac- 
tions, likewise these reactions are depend- 
ent upon the following: 1. Mental Atti- 
tude; 2. State of Mind; 3. Physical Con- 
dition. 


We as coaches often fall down in our 
willingness to change systems or phases of 
our systems; to change personnel and at- 
tempt to meet every variation or maneu- 
ver that we think necessary for the com- 
ing season or for coming opponents. When 
we attempt to do this and other similar 
acts, we not only work against certain ac- 
cepted laws of learning but we tend to tear 
them down. 


Mental Attitude 


By becoming impatient and expecting 
too much of boys in adjusting themselves 
to these new maneuvers or positions, we 
often become angry, disgusted and sarcas- 
tic and this tends to destroy the attitude 
of the boy towards the game, toward you 
as a coach and detracts from his desire to 
play the game. 

After all, your players are only high 
school boys and in most instances they 
have never played the game before. Foot- 
ball is a rough and tumble game which 
many boys have to learn to like or at least 
get used to playing for every boy is not 
naturally as aggressive as some others but, 
if given opportunity, he may acquire more 
of a desire for the game or develop his 
skills to the extent that he will be of value 
to the team. 

In this losing patience and becoming sar- 
castic and riding boys we forget that they 
are out for football because they want to 
play and probably have as much desire on 
their own part to make good as you as a 
coach might have for them. 

It occurs to me that it is just as impor- 
tant to develop the mental attitude of 
these boys toward the game and toward 
their own development as it is to teach 
them their plays or any other phase of the 
game. If a youngster does not seem to be 
doing well, your becoming nasty or sarcas- 
tic or creating an unpleasant scene cer- 
tainly is not going to help him attain the 
desired reaction, let alone improve his atti- 
tude. 


State of Mind 


Boys become confused more readily than 
we can appreciate. They become unde- 
cided and the slightest doubt has a ten- 
dency to retard their reaction whether it 
is a phase of team play or individual ma- 
neuvers. We overlook this point too often. 
We not only change too often or add too 
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much but we usually start out with too 
much. 


Physical Condition 


If a boy’s mental attitude and state of 
mind are distorted, he may not be too 
much concerned about his physical condi- 
tion. However, I believe the big factor 
here is that we work the boys harder and 
subject them to more scrimmage in an 
effort to achieve perfection in a new ma- 
neuver or position and as a result they are 
a little more tired, if not more battered 
up; this condition certainly affects their 
mental attitude and state of mind as well 
as their reactions. 

In dealing with these phases, mental at- 
titude, state of mind and condition, I am 
of the opinion that it is well to “lay the 


cards on the table” and be honest and | 


frank with the boys. 
I tell them in the very beginning that 
football is a rough game and, if they know 


they do not like to play games involving | 


a lot of body contact or do not care to try 
to learn to like them, that they had better 
turn in their equipment for they are wast- 
ing their time and mine. I tell them not 
to hesitate to do it at any time they come 
to this conclusion and that they need not 
be ashamed to do so or feel that I will 
ridicule them for, after all, it was never 
intended that all boys should be football 
players and it would be a sad state of 
affairs if they were. I honestly feel this 
way for, if it is not a boy’s nature to like 
football and the character of its play, I 
doubt that anything that anyone can say 
or do will change that condition. How- 
ever, I do believe that most boys can learn 
to like football, if given an opportunity 
under the proper conditions. 


I believe that, if we pay more attention | 
to the attitude we are creating in the 
minds of our freshmen and sophomores, | 


we will have less worrying to do with our 
varsity squads. I tell these new boys that 


I do not expect any of them to make the | 


varsity before their junior year and that, 
if they make it by their senior year, I will 
be thankful. To do so before this would 
be the exception and that, while it has hap- 
pened before occasionally and might prob- 
ably happen in the future, it would be 
more than I expected. I try to drive home 


to them the idea that there is much to | 
learn in this game and much hard work | 


involved. I admit frankly that some of 


the boys will not work hard enough to do | 
themselves much good but that will be up | 
to them for I know that there will still be | 
enough who will work and do all that they | 
can to develop themselves so that I will | 


not need to worry. I make it a point to 
check on these new boys and what they 
are doing and I like to leave the impres- 
sion with them, that they are improving 
but, at the same time, I point out a little 
something more that they can do to im- 


prove themselves and make themselves | 
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Shoulder Pain 
Glass Arm 
Baseball Elbow 
Pulled Muscle 
Spike Wounds 
Sprained Ankle 
Finger Injuries 
Strawberries 
Bone Bruises 


—all typical baseball injuries. 


Reinstate your disabled men with the aid of 


Its heat and medication consti- 
tute singularly appropriate 
treatment for the rehabilitation 
of athletic injuries. 


Write for a free copy of our “Athletic Injuries” 
manual. 


The 


Denver Chemical Mfg. Co. 
167 Varick St., New York 
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SPORTS MOVIES 


in 
Slow Motion 
TRACK AND FIELD FANCY DIVING 


These are instructional films of 16 mm. size, made by a coach 
for coaches, and used by many collegiate and several foreign 


Olympic teams. 
ATHLETIC FILMS 
4721 AMBROSE AVE. e HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 
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West Virginia University 
| ae 1940 i 


Summer Coaching School 


AUGUST 5-10 


THE NATION’S LEADING COACHES 
AND A COMPLETE PROGRAM! 


Low cost [total tuition, $10.00] 


Fine living accommodations 
Undergraduate credit 
Demonstrations in detail 
Mimeographed copies of all 
course material 


A Busy Week—But Worth It! 
— ALSO — 
Baseball—Track—Boxing—Wrestling— 
Care of Equipment—Administration— 


All Sport Movies—Conditioning— : 
mars DICK HARLOW 
Care of Injuries HARVARD 
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BILL KERN 
WEST VIRGINIA 


JIM CROWLEY 
FORDHAM 








To Alden W. Thompson, Dean, School of Physical Education and Athletics 
West Virginia University, Morgantown, W. Va. 


Please send complete information about the 1940 Coaching School to 
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The services of skilled Westinghouse lighting 
engi ...@ngineers who designed the “big 
league” lighting for Polo Grounds, Shibe Park, 
Forbes Field, Comiskey Park and Sportsman's Park 
...are available for your individual school or 
college lighting problems. Westinghouse provides 
quality floodlighting equipment for added hours of 
play and recreation . . . and protits. The new VHR 
Floodlight, for example, is designed specifically for 
sports fields, and establishes new high standards 
of seeable, playable illumination. 

Consult your nearest Westinghouse Distributor, 
who offers complete lighting service and stocks. 
Ask for the new SPORTS FLOODLIGHTING book, 
B-2101-B, or write Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
Lighting Division, Edgewater Park, Cleveland, O. 


Tune in “Musical Americana,” N. B. C. Blue Network, 
every Thursday evening. 


Westinghouse ,("": 
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still better. I have found that a few words 
of encouragement are helpful. I want them 
to feel that I know that they want to learn 
to play the game and I am trying to help 
them to do so and not making them. 

In attempting to develop the state of 
mind of our boys, we try to avoid as much 
confusion as possible. We teach these 
boys only the basic plays of our offense 
and on these we keep the assignments as 
near alike as possible. Even later on when 
we add more plays, most of our line block- 
ing will be developed from our basic. Of 
course this can not be carried out as far 
in the backfield assignments, but we spend 
more time with the backfields on this 
phase. 

We use an unbalanced line and single 
wing-back formation and the linemen from 
tackle to tackle always keep their same 
relative positions, whether we are strong 
to the right or left. In the backfield we 
do not switch around from one position to 
another but keep our original positions. I 
believe that what might be gained in per- 
sonnel by doing this would be lost in con- 
fusion of the switch. Especially is this 
true with the younger boys. 

We try to carry out the same principles 
in our defensive play. We have a basic 
seven-man line defense and we never 
switch the individual assignments but try 
to drill on these assignments long enough 
that there will be no confusion or missed 
assignments. Then, when we go to our 
six-man line, regardless of the position of 
the various men, their assignments are still 
identical to our basic seven-man line de- 
fensive formations, the only difference be- 
ing the position of the defensive man, when 
the offense gets under way. In short, what 
I want to do is to eliminate as many extra 
or unusual features as can be handled by 
some assignment already learned. 

In regard to condition, about the only 
training rules that I suggest are that the 
boys get plenty of sleep and naturally re- 
frain from smoking or drinking. As far as 
diet is concerned I ask them to refrain 
from eating between meals, but, otherwise, 


| they may eat whatever is served at the 
| table. The day of the game I do not sug- 





gest anything special but I rather empha- 
size that they should eat something to 
which they have been accustomed and not 
experiment with special dishes. 


The 1940 Basketball 
Championships 
(Continued from page 43) 


and Ely from the Eastern zone. These 
teams were selected by means of zone 
tournaments, held two weeks previous to 
the state tournament. 

Opponents and brackets were picked by 
open drawings. Scores of all games were 
close with the exception of the first game 
between Reno and Elko and the champion- 
ship game between Sparks and Carson. 
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Overtime “quick-death” periods settled 
three contests. 

Extremely high defenses featured the 
tournament games resulting in low scores. 
Sparks averaged thirty-six and one-third 
points for three games. Carson, playing 
a@ conservative game, was low for the 
tournament averaging eighteen points for 
three games. Seven of the eight teams 
used man-for-man defenses; Fallon used a 
shifting zone. 

Sparks High School won the champion- 
ship by playing “heads up” basketball. 
Our offense was based on a fast break and 
driving follow shots. Practice sessions 
were from an hour to an hour and a half, 
in which time shooting and ball-handling 
were stressed most. Good shots and good 
ball-handlers will win games. We had a 
center who was exceptionally good at fol- 
lowing up shots, and a forward who was 
a real “ball hawk.” These two boys 
hustled the play both offensively and de- 
fensively and continually pressed an ad- 
vantage of two on one guard successfully. 

Defensively we used a forcing man-for- 
man all over the court, thus trying to pre- 
vent our opponents from setting up plays. 
We were successful in stealing the ball for 
many set-up shots. This prevented our 
opponents from stalling at any time. 

During practice sessions, set plays were 
worked on, but only with the idea of being 
used if the proper set-occasion occurred. 
We used a pivot man in front of the free- 
throw line and a man on each side line, 
with the two guards passing the ball in. 
Against a zone defense, first the fast break 
was stressed then fast passing the ball to 
draw the set defense out of position for 
a quick pass and cut for the basket. Both 
worked to good advantage against Fallon 
in the semifinals. 

In conclusion I would like to say that 
the success of our team was due to several 
things; namely, a good team spirit, excel- 
lent morale and condition. 








DIAG. 3} 


DIAG. 30 

















In Diagram 30, X1 passed to X2, cut | 


past him and using X2 for a screen, 
dribbled in or shot. 


In Diagram 31, X4 passed to X5, cut | 


past him using X5 for a screen. X5 passed 
to X3 who passed to X4, shot or faked 
and dribbled in for a shot. 
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SAFETY 
CLEATS 


are Fundamentally Different! 


MORE DEPENDABLE © MORE DURABLE @ SAFER 
... and they're found Exclusively on 


BROOKS FOOTBALL SHOES 


Every coach will instantly recognize the advantages of 
the New Safety Cleats used in conjunction with Brooks 


“LOCK TITE" CLEAT WASHERS 
which are guaranteed to prevent cleats from coming off during play. These 
New Cord Tip Safety Cleats have won the approval of the Rules Committee 
and coaches because they repre- 
sent a genuine contribution to 
efficiency, comfort and safety 
on the gridiron. They're injury- 
proof and practically elimi- 
nate danger of cleat lacera- 
tion. Get a sample set of 
cleats from your decler— 
or write us direct. 
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| INDIANA BASKETBALL COACHING SCHOOL 




















bea (Piggy) LOU BIRKETT E. N. CASE 
LOGANSPORT, Purdue University — soe ag Cont ot Four 
INDIANA Western preg: hy na 
Conference High School High School 
Champions Champions Champions 
Special emphasis will be placed on methods of penetrating the 
different types of zone defense. 
AUGUST 
19 te 23 For complete information write 
CLIFF WELLS 
BERRY BOWL 








Logansport 
—— “The Heart of Hoosier Hysteria’: 




















He’s Avoiding 
Athlete’s Foot 











OF course, your boys can't float 
through the shower and locker 
room on balloons, and the prac- 
tical way to fight Athlete's Foot 
is to use a dependable fungicide 
in foot tubs. 


Alta-Co Powder is such a fun- 
gicide. Dissolved in water, | 
ound to | gallon, it kills Ath- 
fote's Foot fungi in less than | 
minute. Kills the spores as well 
as threadlike forms. Does not ir- 
ritate the skin—does not sting. 
Is odorless—agreeable. 


Economy features: Alta-Co 
Powder is stable in solution, and 
need not be changed so fre- 
quently as other materials. Can 
be tested by inexperienced help 
—is the only material of its kind 
which can be checked readily 
with Alta-Co Powder Tester and 
maintained at proper strength 
without guesswork. (Patents are 
pending. 

The Dolge Foot Tub with its 
many exclusive features, is avail- 
able with Alta-Co Powder on a 
service deal. For complete in- 
formation, write today. A card 
brings 


Free booklet J-5 


ALTA-CO 
POWDER 





THE 


Cc. B. DOLGE 
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Baseball in the Schools 


Three more state high school athletic 
associations will sponsor or sanction base- 
ball on more than a local basis this year. 
Illinois and Kentucky will sponsor eight 
invitational district tournaments with 
finals at Peoria and Lexington respectively 
on May 31-June 1. In Illinois, a number 


‘of sub-district tournaments to qualify 


teams for district play also will be held. 
In West Virginia, the Mountaineer Con- 


ference in and around Clarksburg will play 


host to an invitational tournament in that 
city about the same time. 


A Review of Pitching 


Fundamentals - 
(Continued from page 15) 


number of pitchers add insult to injury by 


_ walking almost to second base before as- 





suming their position on the mound. 

The pitcher should stand in the after- 
delivery position until he receives the ball 
from the catcher. He then returns just 
behind the pitching rubber, gets the signal, 
and with one step forward comes into his 
accepted individual pitching position. 


Control and Strategy 


The good pitcher should make every 
possible effort to pitch his first ball for a 
strike. If the pitcher is successful in get- 
ting one strike and no balls on a batter, 
the latter is then on the defense, and from 
then on the pitcher may work on the ob- 
vious weaknesses of the batter. 


The heady pitcher is always trying to 
make the opposing batter swing at balls 
going over a corner of the plate instead 
of through the middle; as balls delivered 
across the plate corners, high, low, inside, 
or outside, cannot be hit with as much di- 
rect force as a ball “in the groove.” This 
type of pitching will catch a batter off 
balance, and in most cases, never allows 
him to get set. If the speed of the pitched 
ball can be varied to some extent and at 
opportune times, the batter’s swing will 
oftentimes be either too early or too late. 

A pitcher’s greatest asset is control. To 
obtain control, the boy must be willing to 
practice long and earnestly. Proper stance 
and body motions do not guarantee good 
control, but a co-ordinated delivery, in- 
cluding these factors combined with con- 
trol suggestions, all go toward the develop- 


/ment of a successful pitcher. 


In conclusion, I might offer a sugges- 
tion: practice pitching a fast, straight ball 
directly over the middle of the plate, belt- 
high. When you have somewhat mastered 
this ball, practice pitching over the plate 
but emphasize the high and low ball. Then, 


Coaching School 


Directory 


BUTLER UNIVERSITY COACHING SCHOOL 
Indianapolis, Indiana, Aug. 5-10 
aul Hinkle, Dir. 


COLORADO HIGH SCHOOL COACHES ASSN. 
Denver, Colo., Aug. 19-24 
L. H. Mahony, Dir. 





DAVIS MOUNTAIN COACHING SCHOOL 
Fort Davis, Tex., a 22-27 
John G. Prude, Dir. 
Instructors: Frank Leahy, Jess Neely, Jake Wilson, 
Harry Phillips, Buster Brannon, Harry Levitt, 
Tanto Coleman, Kurt Lenser 











DAYTONA BEACH COACHING SCHOOL 
Daytona Beach, Fla., Aug. 19-24 
G. R. Trogdon, Dir. 
Instructors: Frank Leahy, Robert Dodd, 
Lowell Dawson, A. F. Rupp 








DUKE UNIVERSITY COACHING SCHOOL 
Durham, N. C., July 29-Aug. 3 
Wallace Wade, Dir. 








INDIANA BASKETBALL SCHOOL 
Logansport, Ind., Aug. 19-23 
Cliff W Wells, Dir. 

Instructors: Ward Lambert, Lou Birkett, 
Everett Case 








KANSAS COACHING SCHOOL 
vane Kans., ie 19-24 
. A. Th omas, ir 


KENTUCKY UNIVERSITY COACHING SCHOOL 
mes qe Ky., A“ 12-17 
E. Potter ir 








MID-WEST COACHING SCHOOL 
Saginaw, Mich., Aug. 12-15 
Murice Guy, Virgil J. Noble, Dirs. 
Instructors: Clair Bee, James Barclay, Tom Downey 





NEW YORK STATE SCHOLASTIC COACHES’ 
ASSN. SCHOOL 


Hamilton, New York, June 24-29 
dward |. Pierce, Sec. 





NORTH og COACHING SCHOOL 
Chapel Hill, N. C., Aug. 19-3! 
R. A. Fetzer. Dir. 
Instructors: Ae we ~ Wolf, John Vaught, W. F. 
—- 5 4 , Bunn Hearn, John 
ay . Tatum, C. . Erickson 








NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY COACHING 
“ow 
Evanston, A. t° 19-31 
K. ir. 


Instructors: Lynn Waldo “Eddie Anderson, Burt 
Ingwersen, Wes Fry, Dutch Lonborg, Ward Lambert 











PENN STATE COACHING SCHOOL 
State College, Pa 
Inter-session, June 11-28; Main-session, 
July |-Aug. 9; Post-session, Aug. !2-30 
é Weaver, Dir. 

Health Education—Recreation—Physical 
Education—Athletics 








RUSHMORE ag gg SCHOOL 
— 5 D., June 3-8 


. Sul livan, Dir. 
ST. LAWRENCE i ay 4 SCHOOL 
Canton Y., June 2 


Roy B. y AT bir, 


TEXAS A. & M. COACHING SCHOOL 
College | Station, Tex., Aug. 18-24 
. H. Norton, Dir. 








TEXAS HIGH SCHOOL BASKETBALL COACHES’ 
ASSN. SCHOOL 


North Texas State Teachers College 
Denton, Texas, June 24-28 
Henry G. Shands, Dir. 
Instructor, Henry Iba 








TEXAS HIGH = Bs ue COACHES’ 


enti 5 os June 24-29 
W. B. Chapman, Dir. 


UTAH STATE AGRIC. COLLEGE COACHING 
SCHOOL 


Lo @ = June 10-14 
Romney, Dir. 








WEST VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY COACHING 
= OOL 


Morgantown, W. Va., Aug. 5-1/0 
Iden W. Thompson, Dir. 
Instructors: Jim Crowley, Dick Harlow, Bill Kern, 
Clair Bee, Dyke Raese 
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when you have been successful in these 
deliveries, practice inside fast and outside 
fast balls. 


Keep in mind that a fast ball properly | 


controlled is more effective than uncon- 


trolled pitching of a combination of fast | 
Control is the secret of | 


and slow balls. 
good pitching. 


Bringing Golf to All the 


Students 
(Continued from page 14) 


finger under the left index finger and pro- 
ceeds otherwise about as Horton Smith 





does. We have in Horton Smith and Gene | 
Sarazen the two extremes in physical stat- | 


ure, Smith the tall rangy type and Sara- 
zen the short husky type. Both have been 
National Open champions in their day, 
both are devoting their lives to the promo- 
tion of golf. 


In the golf swing we were | 


cautioned to keep the club face open, fac- | 
ing the front, as you might observe it in | 
a mirror. The left arm should be straight | 


on the back swing and the right arm 
straight after contact. When addressing 


the ball, we were told to be careful to | 


place the face of the club at a right angle 
to the desired line of flight; to be delib- 
erate with the back swing. Horton Smith 
brought up the point that most beginners 
have the tendency to lift the ball into the 
air with the iron clubs instead of hitting 
down into and through the ball, which al- 
lows the natural loft of the club face to 
attain the elevation. Johnny Revolta and 
Gene Sarazen demonstrated sand-trap 
shots and Dick Metz commented on and 
exhibited pitching shots and putting. Tom 
Walsh analyzed the driving swing. These 
brief notes taken from the demonstrations 
may suggest to readers of this article, that 
much may be accomplished in the way of 
instruction in golf technique by bringing 
the insiders and the outsiders of golf to- 
gether in a golf “huddle.” 


Six-Man Football Rule 
Changes 


(Continued from page 11) 


boys plus their classification on such a 
scale as the McCloy height-weight-age rat- 
ing to determine into how many leagues 
your boys can be divided. You should as- 
sign at least eight to an intramural team 
(two substitutes) and at least four teams 
to a league. Have as many homogeneous 
leagues as possible (under 110; 110-120; 
120-130; pounds, etc.) as this will probably 
do more than any other factor to 
reduce the injuries and keep the players 
interested. 

Secure one or more fields, mark them, 
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° Second Miiiial 
DAYTONA BEACH COACHING SCHOOL 


AUGUST 19-24, INCLUSIVE 


DAYTONA BEACH, FLORIDA 


“The Outstanding Coaching School in the South” 
SIX DAYS OF INTENSIVE INSTRUCTION IN 


FOOTBALL and BASKETBALL 
LAST a CHAMPIONS 


e ROBERT DODD 
Georgia Tech 


Orange Bowl Winners 
The Wide Open Game 
Backfield Play 


@ FRANK LEAHY 
Boston College 


Cotton Bowl in First Year 
Notre Dame with Variations 
Line Play 


e A. F. RUPP 
Kentucky University 


Southeastern Conference Champions 
Winning Basketball 


@ LOWELL DAWSON 
Tulane University 


Sugar Bowl 
Single Wing Offense 


Lectures, Demonstrations, Bowl Game Motion Pictures 


Individual Problems 
TUITION $15.00 ROOMS and MEALS at REASONABLE RATES 


For Further Information Write: 


G. R. TROGDON L. L. McLUCAS 
Landon High School Seminole High School 
Jacksonville, Fia. Sanford, Fila. 


THE SCHOOL NO PROGRESSIVE COACH SHOULD MISS 


DAYTONA BEACH 

















MID-WEST COACHING SCHOOL 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


August 12, 13, 14, 15—1940 
MAURICE M. GUY, VIRGIL J. NOBLE, Directors 


Address mail to: 
MID-WEST COACHING SCHOOL 
Elm & Ottawa Boulevard, Saginaw, Michigan 


Instructors 


JAMES BARCLAY 


1940 Michigan Class A 
Basketball Winner 


TOM DOWNEY 


Indiana All Star Coach 
and several others 


CLAIR BEE 


Long Island University 
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THEY HELP US MAKE BETTER FLOODLIGHTS 


Outstanding lighting results, such as characterize every G-E planned installation, start 
in the laboratory where engineers study methods of controlling light by reflector 
materials and design. Take our Type L-68, a floodlight specially designed for sports- 
field lighting, which combines spherical and parabolic sections. Rays reflected through 
the source by the spherical contour are directed into parallel beams by the parabolic 
section (direct rays are screened out in the above photo- 
graph). The results? Glare suppression, and efficiency 
that is improved 63 per cent compared with units built 
seven years ago. 

What results do you want from lighting your field? Suffi- 
cient illumination properly distributed without shadows 
or glare, of course, and easy servicing and low mainte- 
nance. You get all three with a planned G-E installation. 


Plan now to light for 1940. Lighting specialists located in 
G-E local offices, backed up by our Illuminating Engineer- 
ing Laboratory, are always available for study of your 
problems. General Electric, Schenectady, N. Y. 









Americas New —" 


As Originally 
Developed by 

























Dr. FORREST C. “‘Phog”” ALLEN 
Director of Physical Education 
and Varsity Basketball Coach 

University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. 





Whai the school field has been seeking . . . Goal- 
Hi offers all the exercise value of regular basket- 
ball, yet remains an informal game rather than a 
high-speed sport... A year-’round game, played 
by boys and girls of all ages, indoors and out-of- 
doors (use the same single piece of equipment in 
all locations) . . . Goal-Hi may be played by en- 
tire gym classes or playground groups. . . Official 
Rules Book by Dr. Allen . . . Goal-Hi equipment is 
priced within the reach of every school budget. 
Write for Catalog 
(Manufactured Under Exclusive License Agreement) 
FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING Co. 
3542 DeKalb Street = . © St. Louis, Mo. 
Authorized Sales Representative in Your Locality 
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set up goal posts, and arrange for space 
for spectators. If your state organization 
permits, hold spring practice in six-man 
football. The game is not simple to learn 
and proper teaching of the fundamental 
skills not only makes a better team but 
reduces injuries. Because of this, it might 
be wise for those states with rules against 
spring practice to make exceptions for be- 
ginning teams and encourage them to have 
this added practice. If you do have spring 
practice, keep your practices short—never 
over ninety minutes long—and never over 
thirty minutes of scrimmage per day. Use 
the first two weeks for fundamentals with 
no scrimmage and have no contact work at 
first, increasing this gradually as the boys 
get in shape. 

Remember that proper planning now 
will make your work much easier and more 
successful next fall. 


The New Baseball Dia- 
mond at the University 
of Connecticut 
(Continued from page 6) 


put on in two-inch layers, after which the 
area was sprinkled and rolled. Close to 
the forms in all instances the dirt was 
hand-tamped. The grade was established 
away from the base paths in similar fash- 
ion to that provided on the sub-base. 

Outside the forms in the outfield, local 
loam, the best obtainable, was used and 
after being carefully raked and graded, it 
was fertilized and then seeded with forty 
pounds of Kentucky blue grass and ten 
pounds of Rhode Island bent per acre. 
This seeding was done with wheelbarrow 
seeder and by hand. 

The essential details in the actual build- 
ing of the diamond were: 

1. Laying out the field. 2. Outlining 
the field with boards. 3. The selection of 
the proper mixture for the grass area in- 
side the diamond, the mixture for the 
pitcher’s and catcher’s areas and the 
skinned area and base paths. (Our selec- 
tions were decided upon through consul- 
tation with our‘agronomy department and 
on materials obtainable here. Only time 
will indicate whether we were right in our 
selection.) 4. The selection of proper 
seed and fertilizer. 5. The care in laying 
and rolling the gravel. 6. The care in 
screening, laying, raking and rolling the 
infield dirt area. 7. The tamping of the 
areas adjacent to the forms. 


Fertilizing 


In determining the fertilizer to use on 
this diamond, we relied on the agronomy 
experts here who advised us of the neces- 
sity of building up the lime, phosphoric 
acid and potash reserve and the necessity 
of building up only a relatively small 
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amount of nitrogen content since the ef- 
fect of nitrogen is short-lived and has to 
be renewed. I would suggest that those 
contemplating building a diamond should 
get in touch with their local agronomy au- 
thorities for their advice on the amounts 
and varieties of fertilizers. 


Care of the Diamond After Preliminary 
Operations Had Been Completed 


The entire diamond was sprinkled daily 
when necessary with a light spray until 
the grass was started. Mowing was started 
when the grass grew to a height of about 
three inches. It is imperative that the 
grass should not be allowed to grow taller 
than three inches to avoid starting weeds. 
Regular mowing will tend to kill out weeds 
in a type of grass that will stand close 
mowing. 

The forms were removed from the in- 
field as soon as the areas had completely 
settled and the grass had started to grow. 
The space left by the removal of the forms 
was filled in with dirt and carefully tamped 
by hand up to the required level. 

The skinned area was given a liberal 
application of calcium chloride during the 
summer. Calcium chloride tended to 
darken the skinned area, kept out the 
weeds, and held the moisture in the 
ground to prevent the clay from loosening 
and blowing away. Weeds were removed 
from the grass areas, and the entire dia- 
mond was rolled from time to time. 


Summary 


The diamond was seeded in July and 
the picture shown here was taken at the 
end of November, giving some idea of 
the progress that the grass had made at 
that time. It is our hope that we can 
dedicate this field in June for our Com- 
mencement Day game. We don’t expect 
to use it until that time because we wish 
to give it an entire year for the grass to 
take root and fill in. The location of the 
diamond lends itself well to our future 
plans to construct a stand and dug-outs 
around the banks. 


Six-Man Football 
in the College 
Program 


(Continued from page 10) 


carefully checking each individual assign- 
ment. 

It is my wish that the high school coaches 
who are handling six-man football will 
develop the game to its fullest possibilities. 
The game fits the need of the small school, 
and I feel that it is up to us as coaches 
to develop the spectator appeal. By a well 
prepared practice program we can do it. 


for May, 1940 














Third Annual 

TENNESSEE COACHING SCHOOL 

Conducted by the Tennessee gs 

High School Coaches Association 
at 


Southwestern University 






Memphis, Tennessee 
August 12-17 a 
Miss. State—Football 


AN OUTSTANDING COACHING STAFF (TENN. SYSTEM) 


FOOTBALL 


Jess Neely of Rice, who coached Clemson University to a victory in the Cotton Bowl, will present 
the Single Wing and variations of the Short Punt System. Allyn McKeen of Mississippi State will 
present the Tennessee System. This is the system they are all talking about. This will be the first 
time that it has ever been presented at a coaching school. 


BASKETBALL 


Zack Curlin of West Tennessee Teachers College will present his subject by closely comparing the 
various styles of offense and defense. In his eleven years at West Tennessee Teachers, Curlin has 
compiled an enviable record with his brilliantly coached teams. 


SIX-MAN FOOTBALL 


Winton Simmons of Treadwell High School, Memphis, is one of the wr~ of the game in the South. 
He is a mem of the National Rules Committee for 6-man football, a reward justly, deserved for his 
many contributions to this fast growing game. 
DEMONSTRATIONS AND ALL-STAR GAME 

Practical demonstrations will be held throughout the school in football, basketball and six-man football. 

Two all-star high school football squads will be coached throughout the school by the staff 
in preparation for an all-star game the night of August 16th in Crump Stadium. This game will serve as 
an exhibition of the systems presented during the week of the school. 
ee, ee NNR 

— ry . umbia, Tenn. 

eo my 3B _- eh }. 4 | Please send me additional information on the 3rd annual Tennessee 
. conshes segeceeesessssesesseceens 18.00 Coaching School. 
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not furnished). 


JESS NEELY 
Rice—Football 


Accommodations for conshes with families | Bo aa aie gsiemens Grniete union Semee a MRE IN A URE 
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LET COLUMBIA CALCIUM CHLORIDE 
END THIS NUISANCE 
THE ECONOMICAL, MODERN WA” 


Dust-laden air is a serious menace to the 
health of all who breathe it. Dust also jeopard- 
izes the safety of humans on roads and drive- 
ways; spoils the beauty of school shrubs and 
flowers; the surfaces of tennis courts and play- 
grounds. 

You can end all this, promptly and economic- 
ally, by applying clean, odorless, harmless 
COLUMBIA CALCIUM CHLORIDE. These remark- 
able flakes draw moisture from the air, provid- 
ing a moist and compact surface. Two applica- 
tions a year are sufficient. One should be made 
soon—at the beginning of the dust season; the 
other, later in the season if necessary. 

Any 3-C left over from the dust season will 
be found useful next winter to melt ice on pave- 
ments, sidewalks, and steps. 
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THE COLUMBIA ALKALI CORP. 


Write us for prices and name of nearest dis- | 3) BOCKEPERLER PLAZA 
tributor. And let us send you information also ! NEW YORK, N. Y. 
about COLUMBIA CLEANER AND CLEANSER : " 
for general hand cleaning and COLUMBIA lease send 
DETERGENT, a highly efficient cleaner of the | Cl efpemation lelumn Cl at : Prices on 3-C | 
scouring type. | (Name of nearest distributor | 
| © information on COLUMBIA Cleaner | 
THE COLUMBIA ALKALI CORPORATION | ~ & ciecnser and Detergent. | 
Executive Sales Offices: 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N.Y. | | 
Plant: Barberton, Ohio f BMD onc cnce ccs adaksapinmeibonsibaons | 
Chicago St. Louis Cincinnati Minneapolis | | 
Boston Pittsburgh Cleveland Philadelphia 
GEE Peers Eee | 
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Football Rules for Spring 


How many yards did your teams lose last year through penalties? 
How many yards would your teams have lost, had your players known 


the rules thoroughly? 
Try Teaching them with Pictures. It’s an Easy, Clean and Sure Way. 


USE THE 
PENALTY SAVER RULE BOOK 
FOR 
PLAYERS AND COACHES 
WRITTEN BY 
PAUL SWAFFIELD 
EASTERN FOOTBALL OFFICIAL 
AND 
AL McCOY 
HEAD FOOTBALL COACH, COLBY COLLEGE 


DISTRIBUTED BY 


THE ATHLETIC JOURNAL PUBLISHING CO. 
6858 Glenwood Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 





Shows the players, with pictures, just what they cannot do during 
a game. Every rule affecting the conduct of players during the playing 
of a game is illustrated. 32 Pages of graphic, instructive pictures to make 
a definite, lasting impression on your players to help them avoid un- 
necessary penalties. 





Order Blank for The Athletic Journal Illustrated Football Rule Book 





Price Single Copy up to 11 —-25 cents each 
12 to 24 copies — 20 cents each 
25 or more copies — 15 cents each 


Athletic Journal—6858 Glenwood Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Enclosed please find................ for which send me....... copies 
MEL... seb. ta eeancincaendns vetas > Skadden 
PP PUETEUES . 5 sy Libind SeaWeldds celseviee seesseices ce. 
EES SES Te a a nma++s ss sense 
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Occupying practically 
an entire square block, 
rising 25 stories high, 
and providing 1700 
guestrooms, Hotel 
Sherman is the most 
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® Ideal headquarters for your teams, whenever they come to Chicago. 

® Exceptionally comfortable beds with extra long sizes specially for 
big men. 

® Special “training menus” gladly arranged. 

® Convenient to all transportation and places of amusement. 

® Home of the College Inn, featuring, always, a nationally famous 
orchestra. 
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That Only J4 Done in Our Shops 


During a recent Convention of Physical Educators held in Boston, a sizeable group 
—from various states—took the time from their convention duties to visit the IVORY 
SYSTEM SHOPS. It was indeed a revelation to these men, for not one of them had 
ever before seen what a modern Athletic Reconditioning Plant looked like. 


These visitors to our Shops found an Athletic Equipment Cleansing and Dry Room 
set-up totally different from the ordinary Commercial Cleaning Plant. They saw 
specialized machinery for the repairing of Athletic Apparel and Athletic Shoes— 
they watched expert workmen skillfully repairing every kind of Athletic Equipment 
in common use. We know that these men from the World of Athletics felt well re- 


paid for their visit. 


There were no men's suits, ladies' dresses or civilian shoes sharing the spotlight with 
our specialized work because ordinary family cleansing and shoe repair work is never 
done in our SHOPS—even for our own employees. We're just specialists in the ex- 
clusive field of Athletic Equipment Reconditioning—that is why we have become so 


expert at it. 
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